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LITERATURE. 


English Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, M.A. (Hardwicke & 
Bogue.) 

Tus is an entertaining compilation, drawn 

for the most part from popular English 

books. It has evidently not been intended 
for the use of serious workers amid the 
jungle of popular beliefs ; had it been so the 
plan of the work would have been arranged 
in a far different manner, and we should 
have had, in every case, an exact reference 
given for the statement made. A person 
who reads for amusement only may well 
take some things on trust; there are, how- 
ever, some people even of that class who 
like to know what amount of authority 
there is for the things they are called upon 
to receive. The student is in a different 
position ; to him it is a fatal objection when 
the references are of such a nature as to be 
useless or to entail an amount of trouble 
almost beyond measure. Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom, Notes and Queries, and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, at the bottom of the page, 
without exact references following, are so 
much type wasted, for the first consists of 
sixteen volumes, the second of fifty-seven, 
and the third of more than two hundred 
and twenty. These are not the only ex- 
amples. Many books of smaller bulk are 
quoted after the same loose fashion. 
Folk-lore has been an object of interest for 
ages, but it is only in our own time that 
it has been studied as a branch of science. 

Discoveries have been made in consequence 

which would have startled Sir Thomas 

Browne, John Brand, and the collectors 

who followed in their footsteps. Notwith- 

standing the overwhelming amount of ma- 
terial that is pouring in upon us, our real 
knowledge on the subject is as yet relatively 
small, and we do not see so clearly as is to 
be wished in what direction much of what 
we do know is pointing. That folk-lore is 
still growing in those soils which are suitable 
for it we have abundant evidence. Mr. 

Dyer alludes to a curious and revolting in- 

stance in point. About the time when 

William Palmer, the murderer, was hanged, 

& sycamore tree growing in a lane at Mel- 

ling, near Ormskirk, burst its bark, as such 

trees have a habit of doing, and a large 
wen-like lump was the consequence, from 
which sap exuded. People, we are told, 
believed that this ‘was the re-appearance 
of Palmer, who had come again because he 
was buried without a coffin” (the Tablet, 
July 26, 1856, quoted in Notes and Queries, 





II. s., vol. ii, p. 128). It would be very 
interesting to know what was the precise 
form the belief took. Did these simple folk 
think that the lump of wood before them, 
which they could see and handle, was really 
identical with the murderer whom they 
knew to be buried at a distance—that a 
change in the accidents had occurred, but 
that the substance of William Palmer was 
before them under the form of wood—or did 
they suppose the wen to be a mere type or 
sign that the dead man was uneasy in his 
grave? We have no knowledge of this case 
beyond what the newspaper-cutting fur- 
nishes, but from our own experience in 
peasant-lore we imagine that they really 
thought the excrescence to be William 
Palmer himself, not a mere token of his un- 
easiness. It is noteworthy that the advance 
of social refinement has here modified belief 
in an essential point. The murderer’s un- 
rest does not arise from his sins being 
unforgiven, but from the fact that his was 
“uncoffined clay.” Now, there is plenty of 
evidence to prove that until comparatively 
recent days burial in coffins was the ex- 
ception, only practised at the stately funerals 
of the rich. When the poor were in the 
habit of seeing those whom they loved car- 
ried:to the grave on the parish bier, shrouded 
in grave-clothes only, they could never have 
imagined that a person would have been 
disturbed in his grave because he was buried 
in a similar manner. The fact, if it be a 
fact, that the notion is that appearances of 
the dead are real and not symbolic is borne 
out by hundreds of ghost stories. Although 
the dead are known to have been buried in 
grave-clothes, we hear constantly that they 
appear dressed as they were wont to be in 
life, and we never heard a doubt expressed 
as to the real person, not a representative 
one, being present. 

A peasant who was far in advance of his 
fellows in general knowledge once ex- 
plained to us one of the very many ways of 
charming warts, and his remarks seem 
to throw light on this subject. His plan 
was to take a black snail, rub the warts 
with it, and stick the “worm” on a prick 
in a thorn hedge, and then, he averred, as 
the snail ‘‘canged away” the warts would 
go away too. We expressed no doubts as 
to the remedy, but showed curiosity as to its 
cause, and were told that when the snail 
was rubbed on the warts we wished them to 
perish as it would do, and so by our wishing 
the warts became one with the snail. 

Our forefathers thought that all popular 
superstition was borrowed from the Kelts, the 
Saxons, or the Romans, or imported from 
the far East by the Crusaders. This is now 
seen to have been in some degree a mistake ; 
and we are apt to disregard too entirely, 
perhaps, the traditional nature of much of 
our present folk-lore. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that we must either widen very greatly 
our previous estimate of the strength and 
durability of tradition, or we must admit 
that parallel beliefs may exist without having 
a common historical origin. The people 
among whom the folk-lore of the world 
grew and is growing had, and have, as clear 
a conception of the course of nature as we 
have, only they conceive of it in a way very 
different from ours: to them the universe is 





magical and all medicine is sorcery. They 
know of black sorcery and white—the magic 
which gives pain and kills, and that which 
relieves suffering and prolongs life—but they 
conceive of no difference between the two 
except that the one is bad and the other good. 
To them the idea of law as we understand 
it is unintelligible. If it were explained to 
them in a way that they could comprehend, 
it would not in the first instance strike them 
as wicked. Their earliest thought on the 
matter would be its extreme folly. They who 
know that they dwell in a world of witchery, 
little if at all different from that of the old 
Norse time, when the gods themselves were 
described as charm-smiths (Cockayne, Leech- 
doms, I., xxviii.), look upon us who refuse 
to recognise these things with the pity and 
contempt with which we regard men who 
refuse to accept the plainest teachings of 
physical science. It is this feeling, far 
more than any sluggishness of intellect or 
the desire to spare the pocket, which causes 
in many rural districts the dull, heavy resis- 
tance to all measures of sanitary improve- 
ment. They are known to be useless, and 
the grounds on which they are advocated are 
felt to be little short of blasphemy. It would 
be interesting to know whether the extreme 
hate which Western peoples felt in the 
Middle Ages for the Jews, and which we 
find burning with unabated fury at the pre- 
sent time in many Eastern lands, was the 
result of theological and pecuniary causes 
only, or whether the fact that the Jews had 
wider knowledge, and were therefore less in 
bondage to magical beliefs, had anything to 
do with producing it. 

Mr. Dyer mentions the well-known super- 
stitions with regard to the mardrake. The 
stories relating to this plant must have been 
importations from the East. It does not 
seem possible that legends so identical could 
have sprung up spontaneously. He does 
not remark upon the singularly curious fact 
that the late Mr. George Smith, when at 
Orfa, was shown some of these roots, and 
had their history narrated to him almost 
verbally as we find it in our own old books. 

The pages of Sir Walter Scott’s Border 
Minstrelsy do not seem to have been laid 
under contribution for the folklore they 
contain. This is to be regretted, as there 
are several curious specimens therein. The 
notion that Our Lord’s throne in heaven is 
set about with gillyflowers, and that there 
repose the good women who have died in 
travail, is not a belief confined to the 
Borders; it is, however, beautifully set 
forth in a passage in “ Clerk Saunders.” 

‘Their beds are made in the heavens high, 
Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 
Well set about wi’ gillyflowers, 

I wot sweet company for to see.” 

There are a great number of superstitious 
uses all the world over as to the cure of 
wens. An example of a practice of this 
kind which occurred at Lincoln in 1830 
should certainly find a place in any new 
edition. At the assizes that year, when Mr. 
Johnson, of Wytham-on-the- Hill, was High 
Sheriff, there were three criminals hanged. 
After the execution two women came, bring- 
ing a ‘child with them: all three suffered 
from wens, and the dead men’s. hands were 
rubbed on the parts affected, in the full 
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belief that the ceremony would produce a 
cure. That such a mode of treatment should 
have been sought by the patients is not 
surprising, but it is wonderful that the 
prison authorities should have permitted 
the rite to be carried out. 

Epwarp Psacock. 








Viaggio in Palestina e Soria di Kaid Ba. 
Testo Arabo. Ed. R. V.Lanzone. (Torino: 
Bocca.) 


Peruaps the most beautiful Arab monument 
in the world is the sepulchral mosque of 
Kait Bey in the cemetery to the eastward of 
Cairo. It marks the best period of what 
may be called the florid style of Arab art, 
which in works of but little later date shows 
distinct evidence of decline. Those who 
cannot go to Egypt may form their opinion 
from another work of the same king’s reign, 
the exquisite pulpit inthe South Kensington 
Museum. These are worthy memorials of 
a bright age in the history of Egypt. The 
second dynasty of Memlook Sultans had 
successfully resisted Teemoor, and under 
Kait Bey held their own against the ever- 
growing ’Osmanlee Empire. Each Sultan 
recorded the splendour of his reign by 
raising public monuments which but for 
the apathy of Turkish misrule would make 
Cairo yet the most beautiful city of the 
East. Egypt was still a great highway of 
commerce, and its rulers were content to 
hold their eastern provinces and to attempt 
little in the way of war for conquest. Thus 
though a turbulent aristocracy and the in- 
trigues of the Khaleefehs resident in Egypt 
made the supreme government insecure, the 
people were wealthy and the arts and letters 
flourished. 

The reign of Kait Bey was exceptionally 
fortunate. He was strong enough to con- 
trol the Memlook Beys, who were his 
nataral rivals, and his foreign policy was 
uniformly successful. Of this a little manu- 
script edited in lithograph by Prof. Lan- 
zone, of Turin, gives us the key. It relates 
# journey undertaken by the Sultan in 
A.u, 882 (a.D. 1477) from Cairo as far as 
Hyntab, at the extremity of his eastern 
dominions, being an official record by a 
member of the suite, Mohammad ibn Ibré- 
heem. The intention of the Sultan was to 
make a formal inspection of Palestine and 
Syria. It is recorded how at each station 
he was met by the governor of the nearest 
territory and all other local magnates. 
Kverything betokens the great strength of 
the Sultan’s rule and the exact obedience 
of his officers. Few of his dynasty could 
have ventured to leave the capital and 
_ journey without the protection of an army 
to the eastern limits of their rule. The 
itinerary is carefully kept, with the times of 
each halt and march and the name of each 
station. There is little of personal interest, 
but for the official history of the time the 
work is of great value. It would be pos- 
sible to gain from it a good idea of the 
territorial divisions of Palestine and Syria 
under K4it Bey’s government, a contribution 
to a Notitia Dignitatum of that period. 

The writer concludes with a short narra- 
tive, introduced by way of contrast, of a pas- 
sige in the history of the famous Su!tan 





Beybars, of the preceding dynasty. The 
story may be found related at more length 
in the portion of El-Makreezee’s Kitéb-es- 
sulook published by Quatremére under the 
title Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks (i., pp. 61, 
seqq.). Beybars, having installed his son 
Barakeh Khan as Sultan with a view to 
securing the succession, left for Syria and 
returned secretly in order to find how the 
government was carried on in his absence, 
with a very unsatisfactory result. This was 
very unlike the progress and return of 
Kait Bey, though, curiously, later events 
were singularly paralleled in the unworthi- 
ness and incapacity of the son and suc- 
cessor. 

The author seems to have told his story 
accurately, but in dealing with the reign of 
Beybars he has drawn his information from 
the same source as El-Makreezee, and in 
abridging has probably fallen into error. 
Thus, in the characteristic letter of the 
Tatar prince Abagha Khan, son of Hulagoo, 
to Beybars, he inserts in the body of the 
composition the taunt which El-Makreezee 
says was to be pronounced by the envoy 
who bore the letter: ‘Thou who art a slave 
(memlook) who had been sold in. the city of 
Seewds, how darest thou to defy kings, 
lords of the world?”’ At the same time 
the version of the present work states what 
provinces the Tatar claimed in the proposed 
terms of peace. 

Prof. Lanzone has prefixed to his work a 
short biographical notice of Kait Bey, which 
has only one fault—that it takes too favour- 
able a view of the Sultan’s character, which, 
though marked by many high and estimable 
qualities, was not without.the barbarity and 
treachery of the Memlook nature: wit- 
ness his conduct to Shah Siwar (Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen, v., pp. 335, 336). 
One cannot but regret that the editor has 
not gone more fully into a period of history 
which has certainly been neglected. The 
story of the second Memlook Dynasty, 
though well related by Weil in his Geschichte 
der Chalifen, has still many points of obscu- 
rity in the relations of Egypt with Syria 
and Asia Minor. We do not know the pre- 
cise chronology of the various small dynas- 
ties which arose after the fall of the Empire 
of the Seljuks, and thus a thorough investi- 
gation of any part of the Egyptian annals of 
the age of Kait Bey could not fail to be of 
great service to the historical student. -The 
first step is, however, the publication of 
manuscripts like that which Prof. Lanzone 
has given to the world. 

ReainaLD Stuart Poot. 








ST. KILDA. 


St. Kilda, Past and Present. By George 
Seton, Advocate, M.A. Oxon, &c. (Black- 
wood.) 

Out of the World: or, Life in St. Kilda. 
By J. Sands. Second Edition. (Edin- 
burgh: Maclachlan & Stewart.) 


AFTER reading these two books, and com. 
paring them with older authorities on the 
same subject, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that a really good book about St. 
Kilda has yet to be written. Perhaps 
there is no living man, certainly no liv- 





ing Scotsman known to fame, who can 
do justice to the island except Mr. William 
Black. Why should not Mr. Black realise 
at least one portion of the dream of Dr. 
Johnson? When Boswell told Johnson that 
he thought of buying St. Kilda, Johnson 
said: “Pray do, Sir. We will go and pass 
a winter amid the blasts there. We shall 
have fine fish, and we will take some dried 
tongues and some books. We will havea 
strong-built vessel and some Orkney men to 
navigate her.” Let Mr. Black, instead of 
passing a winter, pass the yachting portion 
of his summer there. Let him take some. 
thing less like the present St. Kilda food 
than tongues,but let him by all means take 
some books. The residing, or rather pre- 
siding, clergyman is absolutely destitute, 
according to one of our authors, of these 
necessaries. Being of Celtic origin, he may 
have, like Macaulay, an appetite for Chry- 
sostom, and, having more time on his hands 
than the historian, succeed in doing what 
even he failed to accomplish, and master 
the thirteen volumes of the Montfaucon edi- 
tion. Let Mr. Black take Madcap Violet— 
with, of course, Queen Tita as duenna—Prof. 
Blackie, and a good Jandscape- photographer 
on board. The Professor and the Novelist 
would do justice to Conagher, instead of 
sitting down helplessly before its eerie 
grandeur like matter-of-fact Mr. Seton, and 
saying :— 
“T almost feel disposed to summarise my impres- 
sions by quoting part of an American author's 
description of Inspiration Point in the Yosemité 
Valley. ‘In all my life,’ he says, ‘let it lead me 
where it may, I think I shall see nothing else so 
grand, so awful, so sublime, so beautiful. ‘ 
It was only yesterday evening—I cannot write of 
it yet. ILow long I sat there on the rocks I never 
shall know. I brought the picture away with me. 
T have only to shut my eyes, and I see it as I saw 
it in that hour of hours.’ ” 
Besides, Madcap Violet would probably 
marry some robust St. Kildan, who should 
put the consumptive Drummond out of her 
memory and ours; while the Professor 
could make arrangements for deporting all 
genuine speakers of Gaelic to an island 
which, according to Brougham, could easily 
support a population of 1,500, but as a 
matter of fact supports no more than 
seventy-eight. 

At the present moment, St. Kilda is one 
of the stalking-horses of Scotland. Every 
child in a Scotch school is expected to 


know as much abont St. Kilda as he knows - 


—I fear it mustbe said, as his father used 
to know—abont Effectual Calling. At ail 
events, if he is not aware that the island 
lies in lat. 57° 48’ 85” N., and long. 8° 35’ 
30” W., or at least that it is between forty 
and fifty miles to the west of North Uist and 
Harris, he is not likely to help his teacher 
to a fair share of the Parliamentary grant, 
bat is much more likely to be advertised 
through an exhibition of his ignorance in the 
voluminous Report of some strenuous H.M. 
Inspector. Further, two classes of aduit 
Scotsmen find scope for energy in con- 
nexion with St. Kilda. The one take to 


science, or rather talk about it, and wax 
eloquent on the subject of gannets, guille- 
mots, fulmars, and the melancholy fate of 
the Great Auk: or, if philanthropically 
inclined, pity the poor children who div 
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of trismus nascentium, or baby lockjaw. The 
other class cannot exist happily without 
a good grievance. Such enthusiasts, when 
no opportunity offers for speaking on plat- 
forms or writing to newspapers about the 
decay of Gaelic, the decline of Calvinism, the 
Law of Hypothec, the defence of the Firth 
of Forth, or the probability that the tele- 
graph wire suspended over the North 
Bridge of Edinburgh will some day fall and 
kill a few citizens, take to raving, reciting, 
and maddening round the land about the in- 
justice of Macleod—the proprietor of St. 
Kilda—or the eighth clause of the Preserva- 
tion of Sea Birds Act. Only the other day 
I observed in a Scotch journal that Mr. 
Sands, not content with denouncing Macleod 
and caricaturing the bookless Mr. McKay, 
priest and king of the island, had sought to 
commence a controversy with Lord Elcho 
on this particular Act. This is no new 
thing. Every writer who has taken St. 
Kilda as a subject has become in some 
way or other a partisan and torn his hair 
through at least one volume. If it is 
not the proprietor the writer gets into a 
state of indignation about, it is the fat 
of the fulmar, or the fatalism of the 
nurses, or the superstition of the fowlers. 
And,what has been from the beginning is 
now, and, it may be feared, will be for some 
time to come. Unless the St. Kildans are, 
instead of being let alone, compelled, as is 
proposed, to leave their island and exchange 
their half-paternal half-theocratic despotism, 
tempered by Miss Macleod, tobacco, and 
wrecked foreign sailors, for the monotony of 
ordinary civilisation, their Scotch brethren 
will keep their island—or, to be strictly 
accurate, islands—as a hobby to be ridden 
at intervals for all time to come. 

Mr. Seton’s work deserves this credit— 
that it is emphatically the book of St. 
Kilda, and a book de luxe as well. He is not 
so much of a partisan as previous authors, 
although he defends with cousiderable suc- 
cess, and even a little temper, the proprietor 
of the island against Mr. Sands. As I have 
already noticed, he refrains from rhetoric, 
although he treats his readers occasionally 
to a little too much of the rhetoric of his 
predecessors. He indulges in three of the 
failings of the bookmaker —the filling of odd 
spaces with quotations from Shakspere, the 
extravagant and unnecessary use of inverted 
commas, and the habit of platitudinising 
about the glories of the past. His last two 
pages are packed with the devices of the 
bookmaker. Why, for instance, should the 
aid of inverted commas be invoked to supply 
us with the information that the times are 
altered? We have, too, a characteristic 
Setonism in such a declaration as this: ‘ The 
commercial spirit of the age has substituted 
money for men, and the lawyer’s contract 
for personal affection ; aud it is somewhat 
difficult for the most humane of masters to 
counteract the natural results.” But Mr. 
Seton’s book is a good compendium of all 
information about St. Kilda from the days 
of “M. Martin, Gent.” to those of Mr. 
Sands. The type, paper, maps, and other 
illustrations are of the best quality. The 
Great Auk and the unctuous fulmar— 
the one the proud Castilian, the other the 
complacent vestryman, of sea-fowl—stand 





out from Mr. Setcn’s plates with the bold- 
ness of stuffed birds on the sideboard of a 
typical village hotel in Fifeshire. Mr. Seton 
does not prove much, however, except the 
advisability of supplying St. Kilda with 
more books and newspapers, and greater 
variety of food than the inhabitants now 
enjoy. It is too bad that information about 
the Falk Laws and the Roads and Bridges 
Act should reach the St. Kildans a year or 
two behind time. 

If Mr. Seton is too much of the book- 
maker, Mr. Sands is too much—especially 
in his second edition—of the pamphleteer. 
Mr. Seton very properly rebukes Mr. Sands 
for his inconsistent treatment of the present 
clergyman of the island, and rallies him on 
his belief in his Divine mission. In the 
first edition, Mr. Sands had nothing too 
good to say of Mr. McKay, the reverend 
gentleman who, for less than 100/. a year, 
instructs the St. Kildans in Presbyterian 
theology. In the second, Mr. McKay is 
accused of having a disordered liver, and 
of being, in fact, little better than “ a well- 
meaning, but feeble-minded, irresolute, yet 
domineering fanatic,’ whose flock of a Sun- 
day ‘‘seem like a troop of the damned, 
whom Satan is driving to the bottomless 
pit.” It is difficult to account for this 
change in opinion except by the fact—which 
Mr. Sands records—of his being compelled 
to listen to a sermon in English from 
McKay after lunch. “As I was,” says Mr. 
Sands, “the only one present who under- 
stood a word of that language, by Jove! the 
attack seemed personal.” But although the 
pamphlet of Mr. Sands is splenetic, although 
he has no patience with Macleod, the Go- 
vernment, and Mr. McKay, it is lively and 
amusing. His illustrations show that their 
author has some sense of the humorous. 
Not to speak of the portrait of the clergy- 
man, that of Donnull Og, a St. Kildan 
cripple, suggests Lord Beaconsfield in a sus- 
piciously palpable manner. Besides, Mr. 
Sands has lived longer on the island than 
any recent visitor, and his pages have a 
flesh-and-blood look. Although he is not 
the first man who has had a Divine mission 
to mend matters that are out of joint in St. 
Kilda, some of his proposals for adding to 
the comforts of his clients are deserving of 
careful consideration. On the whole, a 
good doctor seems the greatest want in St. 
Kilda at the present moment; but it will be 
none the worse for the various appliances 
of science and civilisation that Mr. Sands 
suggests in addition. Wutiiam WALLACE. 








NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL 
ORGANISM. 


Bau und Leben des socialen Kérpers. En- 
cyclopadischer Entwarf einer realen Ana- 
tomie, Physiologie und Psychologie der 
menschlichen Gesellschaft, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Volkswirthschaft als 
socialen Stoffwechsel. Von Dr. A. G. F. 
Schiffle. (Tiibingen: H. Laupp.) 


Un .ikE some of the books that have recently 
appeared on the subject of socialism, this 
volume contains much matter of permanent 
value. The author has prepared for enter- 
ing on the discussion of the special social 





phenomena of our own era by a general 
delineation of the nature of the organism 
(vol. i.), and a careful study of the principles 
that have governed its development as a 
whole (vol. ii.). His previous work on 
Kapitalismus und Socialismus was also de- 
voted to the examination of contemporary 
problems ; but the author has seen cause to 
modify a few of the opinions there expressed, 
and finds it a great advantage to be able to 
treat these exciting questions in their appro- 
priate place in his system of Sociology. 

The title of the book itself shows that 
Dr. Schiffle has been greatly struck by the 
analogy between the animal and social 
organisms. This volume is to some extent 
modelled on Gegenbaur’s Grundziige der 
vergleichenden Anatomie, and the plan is 
adopted of examining the development and 
correlations of each of the social organs in 
turn. These are distinguished and named 
from their analogy to the skeleton, integu- 
ments, &c., in the animal kingdom. This 
arrangement gives occasion for a great deal 
of interesting remark, more especially in 
comparing the family with the cell, and in 
treating of the influence of physical condi- 
tions on each of the various organs. These 
discussions contrast very favourably with 
the vague generalities of authors who have 
only tried to summarise the effect of its 
physical environment on the whole organism, 
without attempting to distinguish its parts. 
At the same time there is some need for the 
author’s promised vindication (in vol. iv.) 
of the plan he has adopted, for it hardly 
justifies itself. There is a hastiness in 
taking the animal organism as typical and 
adopting the terminology which is appro- 
priate to it, instead of following Gegenbaur’s 
principle, and basing the study of forms 
on the careful discrimination of functions 
(Grundziige, p. 49). Till this is more accu- 
rately done for Society, some little difficulty 
is inevitable. There is some confusion shown 
in the present volume (p. 222) in classing 
such structures as warehouses either as parts 
of the skeleton or integument: Mr. Spencer 
would, we fancy, connect them with the cir- 
culating organ. A more careful discrimina- 
tion of social functions might give rise 
to the question whether they form a part 
of the organism at all, and are not rather an 
instrument used by Society for many pur- 
poses: a knife is not a modification of the 
human fingers or nails or teeth, though the 
owner may use it to subserve the functions 
of any of these. 

This system of arrangement is, however, 
practically abandoned in the three hundred 
pages which are devoted to the subjects of 
industry and commerce. The position of the 
author with regard to current and conflict- 
ing theories is easily indicated. As the ex- 
pounder of a doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest, he has no difficulty in maintaining that 
the capitalist system, which brought about 
the great progress of the last century and is 
dominant at present, will—valuable as it is— 
be ultimately found so unsuitable to a more 
fully developed society as to pass away before 
some form of socialism. What that form 
may actually be he does not pretend to pre- 
dict ; though he does delineate, as a practi- 
cable ideal, a social system which is, as he 
contends, thinkable, since it is not open to 
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any of the current objections drawn from 
the laws of population, the nature of capital, 
the admitted impossibility of maintaining a 
dead-level equality, or the undoubted evils 
of a centralised bureaucracy ; while it would 
give the necessary conditions for purer 
family and public life (p. 539). 

There is a great advantage in having thus 
thought out a practicable ideal, as the author 
has a positive standpoint from which to 
criticise the doctrines of “liberal economists,” 
and of various socialists. His criticism of 
Kapitalismus harmonises with many of the 
views which have been popularised by Marx 
and others; but the evils of the present sys- 
tem are not expounded in the interest of any 
one class of the community: they are rather 
investigated as symptoms which show a con- 
dition that is becoming unsatisfactory from 
every point of view. Not only does the 
labourer suffer from the tyranny of capital, 
but the managers of great undertakings are 
harassed by the increasing difficulties of 
competition. Family life, art, and religion 
are alike injured by the desire of “ having.” 
The councils of the State are largely con- 
trolled by the great capitalists through their 
influence in Parliament; while the State is, 
as Byron saw, the impoverished and half- 
enslaved debtor of wealthy millionaires. All 
these evils are acknowledged and deplored 
by men of different shades of opinion; but 
Englishmen generally regard them as sepa- 
rate symptoms which can be treated in de- 
tail and palliated by legislation, education, 
or some other nostrum. Schiaffle contends 
that they are the evidence of inherent de- 
fects in our industrial system, and show that 
it must eventually be superseded by other 
arrangements, which will gradually grow 
out of and survive it. He has no faith in 
the doctrinaire ery for Government interfer- 
ence and inspection as leading to permanent 
security for social well-being. This would 
only give rise to an abnormal growth of one 
organ—analogous to the nervous system— 
and not to the due development of all. The 
remarks on this point are more especially 
valuable as Dr. Schiffle is not one of those 
who would wish to minimise the functions 
of the State, and reduce it to a mere instru- 
ment by means of which individuals may 
protect themselves (p. 395). 

His criticism of various socialists is equally 
thorough. As a believer in gradual growth 
he condemns any attempt to bring about a 
sudden re-organisation of society, either by 
mere force in street-fighting, or through the 
ballot-box by the mere numbers of the 
disciples of Lassalle. In opposition to Marx, 
he maintains that Kapitalismus is not a mere 
disease, but a necessary phase of social 
development; that it has still a most im- 
portant work to do, and will continue to do 
it, for our generation at least. His relation 
to Kathedersocialisten, and therefore to the 
bureaucratic socialism to which their theories 
would lead, has been already noted. He 
protests, too, against Fourier’s proposed dis- 
integration of Society by breaking it up into 
petty communes, each of which would suffer 
from the limitations of its own locality, 
instead of partaking in the products of the 
whole world. 

The most interesting contribution to 
purely economic doctrine is in the discussion 





(pp. 321-340) of the theory of value: this 
is undertaken with the view of discover- 
ing what readjustment of our commercial 
system is thinkable. It may suffice to say 
that the author does not regard value as 
depending wholly, either on the cost of pro- 
duction (with Marx), or on the utility of 
the article as expressed by the demand in 
the nearest market; while he conceives that 
the functions of money might be best per- 
formed by measuring value in terms of the 
normal hour’s work. This one phrase will 
show how thorough-going is the reorganisa- 
tion which the author believes might—and, 
indeed, in some form or other, must eventu- 
ally—supersede and survive our existing 
arrangements, W. CunnincHam. 








Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ire- 
land, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1586-1588, 
July, preserved in Her Majesty’s Public 
Record Office. Edited by Hans Claude 
Hamilton, Esq., F.S.A., Assistant-Keeper 
of H.M. Public Records. (Longmans.) 


THE papers calendared in this volume con- 
tain many matters of interest in connexion 
with the affairs of the English Government 
in Ireland during the closing years of the 
viceroyalty of Sir John Perrot, who entered 
on that office in 1583. 

Perrot inherited large estates in Wales, 
and in his early years had distinguished 
himself both as a courtier and a soldier. 
Some of his contemporaries concluded that 
he was a brother to Queen Elizabeth, from 
his close resemblance to Henry VIII. in 
person, manner, and voice. His undoubted 
courage and good qualities were marred by 
extreme intolerance of opposition, combined 
with haughtiness of demeanour, violence of 
temper, and excessive swearing. 

Although Perrot had filled the office of 
President of Munster with reputation from 
1570 to 1576, it would have been difficult to 
find a man less suited by nature to encoun- 
ter, as Viceroy, the secret intrigues and obli- 
quities in which some of the Queen’s adminis- 
trators in Ireland were engaged when he en- 
tered on the government. The Privy Council 
there was mainly under the control of a few 
active lay and ecclesiastical members, who 
held high offices under the Crown in Ire- 
land, but were chiefly interested in plans to 
advance the fortunes of themselves and their 
dependents, under pretext of reducing the 
native Irish and of promoting the English 
interest. Of these personages during Perrot’s 
rule, the most conspicuous were Adam 
Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin and Chancel- 
lor for Ireland ; Geoffrey Fenton, Secretary 
of State; Sir Richard Byngham, Governor 
of Connacht; Sir Nicholas Bagenal, Marshal 
of the Army; Sir Henry Wallop, Treasurer 
at Wars; and Sir Nicholas Whyte, Master 
of the Rolls. To the great embarrassment 
of Perrot, a continuous and confidential cor- 
respondence was, independently of him, 
maintained by these officials, collectively 
and individually, with the advisers of the 
Crown in England. Through the represen- 
tations made by themselves and their influ- 
ential connexions there to Walsingham, 
Cecil, and other personal counsellors of the 
Queen, grants were often obtained without 
the Viceroy’s knowledge, and reversals of 





his decisions were not unfrequently des- 
patched to him accompanied by reprimands 
from Her Majesty. Thus, in reference to 
an expedition which Perrot had made into 
Ulster, Elizabeth wrote, with her own hand, 
to him as follows in 1586, at the head of an 
official letter, of which Secretary Fenton 
was the bearer :— 


“Let us have no more such rash unadvised 
journeys without good ground, as your last fond 
journey in the North. We marvel that you 

anged not such saucy an advertiser as he that 
made you believe so great a company were coming. 
I know you do nothing but with a good intent 
for my service, but yet take better heed ere you 
use Us so again.” 


Perrot expressed to Burghley his great 

grief at the disgraces put on him by such 
despatches, and begged that he might be 
recalled, since the powers given to the 
Council so circumscribed his authority and 
rendered him so unable to pleasure friend 
or servant that he could expect no man of 
value to tarry with him or depend upon him. 
For many of the members of the Council he 
entertained profound contempt, which he 
took no trouble to conceal. Auditor Jeny- 
son, he wrote, “lived like a hog and died 
like a dog.’ Adam Loftus, Chancellor 
and Archbishop of Dublin, whom his adver- 
saries stigmatised as a sordid ‘‘ Apostate 
Priest,” wrote as follows in 1586 on Perrot’s 
demeanour towards himself and his fellow- 
Councillors :— 
“Would to God these disgraces rested only 
upon us, who are in office, and did not also reach 
to all the Councillors here of the English birth, 
who by the daily disgraces offered by his Lord- 
ship find themselves so discountenanced that they 
are utterly disabled to do Her Highness that 
service which they would. for in case any 
gentleman in private make petition unto my 
Lord Deputy to have his cause considered of 
before the Council board, his Lordship’s common 
answer is this, with great fury, ‘What tellest 
thou me of the Council?’ ‘ Whatcare I for the 
Council ?’ ‘They are all of them but a sort of 
beggars and squibbs, puppies, dogs, dunghill 
churles—yea even the proudest of them come 
hither with their hose patched on the heels.’ 
And also terming the Queen’s Chief Justices at 
the law ‘ten shilling knaves,’ using such other 
reproachful and despiteful terms against us, that 
we find ourselves both greatly discontented, 
discouraged, and disabled from doing of any 
good.” 

The treasurer, Wallop, described Perrot 
as the “haughtiest governor that ever he | 
saw,” and one who most desired to deal in 
all things absolutely. Fenton assured the 
Queen’s advisers that Perrot had made un- 
founded statements as to his having acquired 
the good-will of the native Irish, He added 
that’ Her Majesty’s faithful English servitors 
suffered such disgraces and indignities from 
the Lord Deputy that many of them would 
be driven to leave their places and retire to 
England. That Perrot had grounds for his 
low estimate of the integrity of some of the 
members of the Privy Council may be 
gathered from occasional references in his 
correspondence. They narrowly watched 
both his public and private actions, and did 
not think it beneath their position to send 
reports to England on the economy with 
which he managed his housekeeping and 
retinue. The adroitness with which copies 
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were obtained by his maligners is shown in 
a-communication in 1587 from Chancellor 
Loftus to Walsingham in reference to 
Williams, whom Perrot had imprisoned for 
breach of trust in his capacity as secretary. 

Burghley seems to have highly disap- 
proved of these acts. He underlined the 
passages relating to them, and noted on 
the margin that he regarded the filching of 
the Viceroy’s private letters as a “ great 
abuse.” 

The constant discord, dissensions, “ ireful 
language,” ‘‘ contentious quarrels,” “ thun- 
dering speeches,” and challenges between 
the chief representatives of the English 
Crown in Ireland appear to have reached 
a climax in May, 1587, when ascene occurred 
which is described as follows by Sir Nicholas 
Whyte, who was present at it :— 

“The Lord Deputy sent for Mr. Treasurer, Mr. 
Gardener, Sir Nicholas White, and Mr. Fenton to 
his lodging at St. Mary Abbey to examine one 
Patrick Oullan upon certain interrogatories con- 
cerning his misuse in going to England in the 
name of Turlough Tynagh O'Neill with a letter 
of complaint from him to Her Majesty against the 
a: After the: Lord Deputy had willed 
Patrick Cullan to say the truth, he departed to 
his bed-chamber, leaving the said Justice, Sir 
Nicholas White, and Mr. Fenton, to examine that 
cause; whereupon the said commissioners be- 
thought themselves, and came to the bed-chamber 
of the said Lord Deputy, saying, that because 
they would avoid all suspicion in the taking of 
the examination, they thought it best to examine 
the matter in the Council chamber within the 
castle, whereunto the Deputy said he was con- 
tented, referring to them to take the time and 
= where they would. Then one of the 

eputy’s servants came in, and said the Marshal 
was without, in the Great Chamber. Said the 
Deputy, Let him stay a while, and I will speak 
with him. And immediately the Marshal entered 
into the chamber. How now Mr. Marshal? said 
the Deputy. I hear Patrick Cullan is to be ex- 
amined, said he, and I have here a supplication to 
be put up to you and the Council, to require that 
your Lordship be not at the examination. Said 
the Justice, There is order taken for that matter 
already. Why, Mr. Marshal, said the Deputy, 
will you direct me? I will do as I think good, 
and yet I will not be at it. I mistrust there will 
be false measure used, said the Marshal. Nay, 
said the Deputy, you shall never have false 
measure where I shall be. I do not think so, said 
the Marshal. And if you think otherwise, said 
the Deputy, by me, I defy you or any other that 
shall so think of me. I defy you, too, said the 
Marshal. Do you defy me, the Deputy ? said the 
Lord Deputy. And with that he rose and went 
towards the Marshal, and had some clasping 
with him, which Sir Nicholas White could 
not see, by reason that he stood with his 
face towards the Deputy and his back to the 
Marshal, but believeth that the Deputy did but 
slightly with his hand touch his cheek (not strik- 
ing him as he could have done), staying his other 
hand on his right shoulder, saying, Well, Mar- 
shal, if you defied a man in my place in any other 
country, he would hang you. Hang me, said the 
Marshal, I am a true man, Wherewithal the 
Marshal, having a staff in his hand, did threaten- 
ing-wise raise up the same, as though he would 
have stricken the Deputy. Wherewith the 
Justice, Sir Nicholas White, and Mr. Fenton went 
between them. And the Marshal being in the 
J ustice’s hand, going back, fell down. And upon 
his rising said, It will be proved you have used 
yourself in this matter evil. In this matter, said 
the Deputy, you do lie, if you think that I have 
dealt evilin anything. You lie, said the Marshal, 
and to mend it, said, If you were not Deputy I 
Would say you lie, and again said, Because you 





are Deputy I will not say you lie; for I care not 
for Sir John Perrot. If I were but Sir John 
Perrot, said the Deputy, I would teach him that 
came from a tailor’s stall to use me thus. It 
makes no matter, said the Marshal. Well, said 
the Deputy, because you ‘doate’ I will bear with 
you, otherwise I would commit you to prison. If 
you did, said he, I would come out, whether you 
would or not. Very well, Mr. Marshal, said the 
Deputy, get you hence, for it is no reason to talk 
with you. A man would think you are drunk, 
Nay, you are drunk, said the Marshal.” 


Perrot regarded with apprehension the 
projected Spanish descent on Ireland, the 
rumours of which, we are told, were received 
with joy by many of the native Irish in the 
more remote parts of the island. Early in- 
telligence of the preparations and move- 
ments in Spain and Portugal were obtained 
by the Viceroy through foreign traders who 
visited Ireland, and through Irish merchants 
who returned with cargoes from abroad. He 
also employed special and expert spies in the 
Peninsula. 

Perrot, having retired from the Vice- 
royalty, returned to England in 1588. Four 
years subsequently he was indicted for 
treason, on charges grounded on some acts 
and violent speeches ascribed to him while 
in Ireland. Although he solemnly denied 
the statements of his accusers and impugned 
their characters, he was found guilty and 
condemned to death. After sentence had 
been pronounced, he is reported to have de- 
clared in court that he did not wish to live 


after the corruption of his name and blood,: 


which “had been of ancient continuance 
and never before spotted ;’’ and, “‘ having a 
carnation in his hand, he said, I care not for 
death the value of this flower. I fear it 
not.”” He had many years before expressed 
similar sentiments when he wrote as follows 
to the Privy Council in England on the ne- 
cessity of providing against the expected 
Spanish invasion of Ireland: “I have but a 
life to yield for Her Majesty and my country, 
for the loss whereof I grieve not, but rather 
for the harm that through defects I fear may 
come to Her Majesty and State, and the 
shame I shall leave behind me.” Perrot 
died suddenly in the Tower of London a few 
months after his trial. The Queen, who ap- 
pears to have intended to pardon him, 
allowed his estates to pass to his son. She 
is said in earlier years to have sent him, 
through “ Mistress Blanche Parry,” “a fair 
jewell hanged by a white cypresse, signify- 
ing withall that as long as he wore that for 
her sake, she did believe, with God’s help, 
he should have no harm.” Some of Perrot’s 
contemporaries referred to him as a very 
well-deserving gentleman, who occasioned 
his own ruin by the ill management of his 
tongue. 

Our limits will not permit us at present 
to do more than mention that, in addition 
to matters already noticed, the volume 
before us contains papers on many important 
affairs and transactions of the years 1586- 
1588. Among these are documents con- 
nected with the civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical arrangements in Ireland; the 
relations of the English Government with 
the native Irish septs and their lords; the 
alliances of the Scots with Ulster and 
Connacht ; and the plans for settling Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Undertakers”’ in Munster. In con- 





nexion with this province we find the 
following letter of some botanical interest :— 
“You shall receive herewith a bundle of trees 
called the wollaghan tree, whereof my Lord of 
Leicester and Mr. Secretary Walsyngham are 
both very desirous to have some, as well for the 
fruit as the rareness of the manner of bearing, 
which is after the kind of orange to have blossoms 
and fruit green or ripe all the year long, and the 
same of a very pleasant taste, and growing nowhere 
else but in one part of Munster, from whence I 
have caused them to be transported immediately 
unto you, praying you to see them safely delivered 
and divided between my said Lord and Mr. Secre- 
tary, directing that they may be planted near 
some ponds, or with a great deal of black moory 
earth which kind of soil I take will best like 
them, for that they grow best in Munster about 
loughs and prove to the bigness of cherry-trees or 
more and continue long.” 

To those who are conversant with Mr. 
H. C. Hamilton’s long and careful labours 
on the State Papers in England relating to 
Ireland from the reign of Henry VIII, the 
present volume will be truly acceptable, as 
it fully equals his previous publications in 
value of material and excellence of execution. 
Everyone interested in historical studies of 
this class and period will be anxious soon to 
receive another volume from the same ex- 
perienced and skilful editor. 

Joun T, GILpert. 








Notes on some Passages in the Liturgical 
History of the Reformed English Church. 
By Lord Selborne. (Murray.) 

Did Queen Elizabeth take “* Other Order” in 
the ** Advertisements” of 1566? A Letter 
to Lord Selborne. By James Parker. 
(James Parker & Co.) 


Tue earlier of these two volumes is not 
quite what it professes to be, a mere anti- 
quarian enquiry into the liturgical contro- 
versies under Elizabeth. Its real motive is 
different, since Lord Selborne’s aim in it is 
to provide something which will look like 
a buttress to the tottering Judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council in the 
Folkestone Ritual Case, to which he was 
one of the consenting majority. No one 
accustomed to legal studies, especially if at 
all versed in the particular subject-matter 
of the Folkestone suit, has supposed for an 
instant that the Judgment pronounced in 
it was based upon law rather than on a 
theory of public expediency. Studiously 
verbose and carefully involved as the find- 
ing is, and baffling to the untrained lay 
mind, its argument, to experienced persons, 
resembles nothing so much as Theodore 
Hook’s once famous pedigree of the New- 
biggin family from Stephen de Hoacques. 
The Ridsdale Judgment, which disallowed 
certain ornaments and usages alleged by the 
appellant to be lawful under the Ornaments 
Rubric of the Book of Common Prayer, was 
based on the following remarkable proposi- 
tions :— 

1. That the Ornaments Rubric of 1662, 
which enjoins the dresses and utensils in 
use in 2 Edward VI., is, in truth, not a 
Rubric at all, nor even an integral part 
of that schedule of the Act of Uniformity 
known as the Book of Common Prayer, and 
is therefore not the law, but a mere casual 
“note” or “memorandum” unauthorita- 
tively added, and of no legal force. 
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2. That the Ornaments Rubric of 1559 
must therefore be taken instead, which 
Rubric contains a clause of reference to 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity (absent from 
that of 1662), wherein the Queen is em- 
powered to take “ other order,” in a certain 
specified way, as to vestments and cere- 
monies, instead of the general direction to 
revert to the usage of 2 Edward VI., and 
that this clause must be “read into” the 
existing Rubric of 1662, and not be re- 
garded, as is the invariable rule in any 
similar matter, as repealed by its omission 
therefrom. 

3. That certain Advertisements of 1566, 
of which no authoritative copy is known to 
exist, and of whose due publication no evi- 
dence is producible, were issued by the 
Crown under the provisions of the Act of 
1559. 

4. That they were the ‘other order” 
referred to by that Act, excluded the vest- 
ments of 1548, and prospectively repealed 
the enactments of 1662. 

And the conclusion drawn from a!l these 
was that, while the Judicial Committee was 
quite right in declaring in 1857, when de- 
ciding Liddell v. Westerton, that all the 
ceremonial enactments from Elizabeth to 
Charles II. inclusive “ obviously mean the 
same thing,” that thing was not, as the 
Court then stated, “that the same dresses 
and utensils which were used under the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. may still be 
used,” but contrariwise, that they all meant 
to prohibit penally the use of those very 
. articles, and that the word ‘‘nor” must 
accordingly be “ read into” the Ornaments 
Rubric. 

Of this curious deliverance it is enough 
to say that under no hypothesis is it so much 
as conceivable that even one of the judges 
who concurred in it can have dreamt for a 
moment that it might possibly be the law ; 
since the four propositions are in part 
express negations and contradictions of the 
letter as well as the spirit of established 
principles of jurisprudence, and also in 
part are mere unsupported guess-work, alto- 
gether inadequate to sustain a penal con- 
viction: albeit it is just imaginable that a 
very daring counsel might have been suffered 
by a lenient Bench to plead them in bar of 
a penal sentence, had the conditions of the 
suit been reversed, and some one been pro- 
secuted for refusing to wear vestments. 

Of course very damaging criticisms have 
followed, and not the least destructive were 
those in Mr. James Parker’s profoundly 
learned and wellnigh exhaustive volumes on 
the First Book of Edward VI., to which 
attention was drawn in the Acaprmy of 
August 25, 1877, wherein he exposed the 
historical untrustworthiness of the Ridsdale 
Judgment as conclusively as Mr. Finlason, 
the well-known text-writer, has done its legal 
untenability. Accordingly Lord Selborne, 
feeling that it was necessary to set up 
some defence, and that neither the character 
of the Court nor that of the Judgment itself 
was a sufficient reply, has betaken himself to 
an attempt to show that something can be 
said in behalf of the theory that the Ad- 
vertisements of 1566 were (a) as au- 
thoritatively issued by the Crown as the 
Injunctions of 1559 were ; and (b) that they 





were the “other order” contemplated by 
the Act of Uniformity, abolishing the pro- 
visional legalisation of the Edwardine orna- 
ments. He has scarcely dared to more than 
touch the self-condemned propositions that 
the Ornaments Rubric is not law, and that 
an uncertified Order in Council of 1566 can 
repeal a statute of 1662, which, however, are 
both essential to the defence; but has en- 
deavoured to support the two minor pleas, 
in the hope apparently that if he can show the 
Judgment to have been sound so far, the 
rest of it may be taken for granted by the 
uninstructed public. 

He begins, then, with a criticism of Mr. 
Parker’s method of interpretation, which he 
states to be different from that of the law of 
England—a sufficiently harmless truism in 
itself, as history and law do not proceed by 
the same paths of enquiry ; but sorely mis- 
leading if meant to insinuate that the method 
of the Ridsdale Judgment is not very much 
more alien from the law than Mr. Parker’s 
can be. 

Next, after a glance at the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book of 1559, he proceeds to argue 
in favour of the Advertisements of 1566, 
alleging that no writer of reputation before 
the eighteenth century doubted their having 
been duly authorised by the Queen; that the 
later view is merely a “new tradition” 
based on Cosin’s Notes, and mainly due 
to a misunderstanding of an erroneous pas- 
sage in Strype; that they were issued by 
the Queen’s printer, cewm privilegio ; and that 
it was not necessary that the authority of 
the Crown should be given in any one 
specified way, but that a recognition of 
some sort adequate for the purpose actually 
was given, and admitted by those most con- 
cerned. Next, he urges that the retention and 
republication of the Ornaments Rubric in the 
revision of the Prayer-book under James I. 
in 1604 gave it no fresh authority, but left it 
just as it was, precisely as the present rubrics 
have been unaffected by the Shortened 
Services Act of 1871. Then he writes with 
apparent fullness and accuracy on the Lords’ 
Committee of 1640-1, but omits any refer- 
ence to its explicit declaration that the 
Advertisements of 1566 “are not in force 
but by way of commentary and exposition,” 
which is, in fact, decisive of the controversy, 
and refutes the statement that doubt was not 
thrown on their validity till the eighteenth 
century. The paragraphs on the Revision 
of 1661, which are next in order, are de- 
voted to minimising Cosin’s influence and 
share in that revision, and to arguing that 
the recasting of the Ornaments Rubric, in- 
volving the omission of the clause of refer- 
ence to Elizabeth’s Act empowering the 
Crown to take “further order,” did not 
really expunge the effect of that clause, but 
left it still operative. However, at an earlier 
point in the volume, Lord Selborne replies 
to an allegation of illegality which was raised 
against James I.’s alterations, on the score 
that the powers of the Act of 1559 were 
specially restricted to Elizabeth and died 
with her, that “the King never dies, and in 
a statute giving the King powers fora public 
purpose, not limited as to time, bis heirs and 
successors are prima facie implied.” Very 
good, only in that case Charles II. took 
“other order” by striking out the provi- 





sional clause in the Ornaments Rubric, and 
going back to the ornaments of 1548 with- 
out qualification, so that the Rubric of 1662, 
whether authorised by Parliament or not, 
stands at least on the same legal footing as 
the Advertisements of 1566, and repeals 
them, as being later. The other details of 
Lord Selborne’s argument are unimportant. 

Mr. Parker’s reply is simply destructive, 
and makes his critic, in the phrase of the 
Arabian Nights, “an example to all who 
would be admonished.” He first points out 
that Lord Selborne has arbitrarily severed 
two clauses of the Act of 1559 which must 
be read together, and constitute but one pro- 
viso, and that, while laying much stress on 
the permission to the Crown to take “‘ other 
order ’’ as to ornaments, he altogether leaves 
out of sight that twin clause which empowers 
the Queen to “ordain and publish further 
ceremonies and rites,” proof sufficient that 
abolition was not contemplated at all, but 
addition. 

Next, that this ‘‘ other order” was actually 
taken in 1561 by the Queen in the form of 
Letters under the Great Seal (this is a slight 
inaccuracy, as appears below), citing the Act, 
and inall respects formally published, wherein 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are enjoined 
to revise the Lectionary and to repair 
chancels, besides some minor details. But 
Parker’s Advertisements of 1566 are lacking 
in all the numerous marks of royal authority 
which the Letters of 1561 exhibit, such asthe 
Queen’s name as their author, their express 
statement that they are the “ further order ” 
(‘‘ Letting you to understande that where it 
is provided by Acte of Parliament. : . that 
whensoever we shall see cause to take further 
order in any rite or ceremonie ... we 
therefore have thought good. . . to require 
you,” &c.), their address to her Archbishop 
and Bishops, their claim to be a royal warrant, 
their being given “under our signet at the 
Palace of Westminster,” their being filed as 


‘State Papers in the Record Office, their ap- 


pearance in Parker’s register at Lambeth, and 
the crowning fact that the Prayer Book was 
actually affected in its contents by them: not 
one of which particulars applies to the merely 
episcopal directions of 1566, which profess 
to do no more than uphold the then eaisting 
order, not to bring in any further order. 
Again, Mr. Parker shows that the document 
of 1566 does emphatically recognise, and 
that several times, the “‘minimum” view 
which Lord Selborne scouts as untenable, 
avowedly fixing a lower standard than that 
of the Rubric, and allowing it where no more 
could be safely enforced, a principle which, 
if applying, as it does, to preaching and ad- 
ministration of sacraments, cannot be in- 
applicable to vestiary questions. Then he 
prints at length the Queen’s letter to Parker 
in 1565, which led to the issue of the Adver- 
tisements of 1566, by which he shows that 
Lord Selborne has misrepresented its pur- 
port by alleging it to refer to vestments, not 
a word concerning which occurs throughout, 
for it is restricted to urging uniformity in 
the then existing laws and usages, without 
giving so much as a hint of intended change ; 
a fact exactly corresponding with Parker's 
language in the Advertisements themselves, 
as well as in a letter to the Bishop of 
London five days after the Queen’s Letter 
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of January 25, 1565, had reached him. 
But when he did publish his Advertisements, 
he could not by any efforts obtain the royal 
sanction for them. Four times he wrote to 
Cecil imploring him to get the Queen’s 
authorisation, and ended only by getting his 
document back, endorsed by the Minister’s 
own hand as “ Ordinances accorded by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his Province. 
These were not authorised or published.” 
All Parker could do he did, which was to 
print and issue the Advertisements on his 
own responsibility, with just such a refer- 
ence to their having been drafted in con- 
sequence of a letter from the Queen to 
himself as might make them look as if 
she had formally sanctioned them, since he 
could not get leave to retain the MS. 
wording which described her as decreeing 
them in terms of the Act of 1559; but 
writing again to Cecil on March 28, 1566, 
that he had tried to strike out the passages 
which had “stayed the boke from the Q. 
Ma*** approbation,” and had issued the Adver- 
tisements, so revised and containing nothing 
against the law, “ with mine own autoritye,”’ 
hoping that he would not be interfered with 
in so doing. And he wrote, on the very 
same day, a circular letter to certain of his 
clergy, publishing these Advertisements 
avowedly as his own and not the Crown’s. 
Then Mr. Parker points out that the Rids- 
dale Judgment falsifies a letter of Archbishop 
Grindal’s, by representing him as alleging the 
Queen’s authority for the Advertisements of 
1566, whereas what he does cite in that con- 
nexion is the earlier Injunctions of 1559 ; and 
also that the Judgment in a like temper 
garbles Parker’s Visitation Articles of 1567, 
by omitting crucial words which show that 
the Injunctions and the Advertisements 
stood on a different legal footing, inasmuch 
as the former are attributed to the Queen, 
and the latter only to “ publike authority,” a 
fact on which Cardwell, whom the judges 
continually cite, lays particular stress, so 
that this perversion must have been studied. 
Yet again, the Advertisements are never 
once referred to in any documents peculiar 
to the Province of York, although Grindal, 
who as Bishop of London had helped to draft 
them, was Archbishop there; which proves 
that they were not laws of the realm, but 
only local episcopal regulations for the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury. Mr. Parker next shows 
that the unofficial evidence of contemporaries 
fully bears out this view, and that the his- 
torians whom Lord Selborne cites in favour 
of the royal authority of the Advertisements 
had no accurate knowledge of the facts, and 
were, in truth, misled by Parker’s employ- 
ment of the Queen’s name indirectly in the 
title of the Advertisements, when he could 
not get direct sanction for its use; while as 
for the Queen’s printer having issued them 
(as, indeed, he did all Parker’s official publica- 
tions), that no more makes them legal tender 
than any casual document now printed by 
Messrs, Eyre and Spottiswoode becomes an 
Act of Parliament thereby. And, finally, 
in a brief series of obiter dicta, Mr. Par- 
ker pursues Lord Selborne into every 
crevice of refuge, and relentlessly drags 
him out to be punished—exposing, for exam- 
ple, the statement of the Ridsdale Judg- 
ment that albs and surplices cannot by any 





known usage be worn concurrently, whereas 
the rubrics of the Roman Missal prescribe 
this very practice; exploding the fallacious 
reference to the Shortened Services Act of 
1871, by pointing out that it is purely per- 
missive and supplementary in character, and 
thus no parallel to the supposed compulsory 
abolition of vestments without touching the 
Ornaments Rubric; while the sum of his 
charge is that the Court relied on mere 
hearsay and unofficial evidence to support 
its foregone conclusion, and promptly re- 
jected every tittle of the abundant docu- 
mentary and official evidence which dis- 
proves it. And if there had been wanting 
any means for the lay mind to decide between 
the two disputants, it has been supplied by 
Lord Cairns by his procuring the re-enact- 
ment of the Star Chamber obligation of 
secrecy in 1627, to be imposed on the Judicial 
Committee henceforward, thereby confessing 
that it is not a court of justice to declare the 
law, but a political conclave to decide on the 
expediency of advice to be tendered to the 
Crown. But these are not Tudor or Stuart 
days, and Lord Cairns is anachronistic by 
two centuries and a-half. 
RicwarD F. LirtLepate. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Eyes so Blue. By Agnes Law. In Three 
Volumes. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

They were Neighbours. By Laindon Hill. 
In Three Volumes. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Rose and Josephine. By Edith H. Owen. 

(S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Molly Bawn. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 
In Three Volumes. (R. Bentley & Son.) 
Sia to One: a Nantucket Idyll. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


THERE was published years ago an interest- 
ing book called The History of Sacrilege, 
which traced in many families whose an- 
cestors had, after the dissolution of monas- 
teries, taken possession of Church lands a 
series of what the author considered to be 
retributive misfortunes. A novel-writer 
would naturally find in such a work a rich 
mine of skeleton plots ready for use, which in 
prudent and skilful hands might be moulded 
into excellent novels. Miss Law has written 
on these lines, but has produced a very bad 
novel. The family of a certain Lord Durant 
is supposed to be under the ban of heredi- 
tary insanity appearing in every third 
generation in consequence of the possession 
of a large estate which had been formerly 
Church property. By giving up this land 
for Church purposes Lord Durant hopes to 
avert the appearance of any further insanit; 
in himself or in his descendants. Now, wit 
this foundation and the fertility of incident 
with which Miss Law’s work abounds, the 
story should have been a pleasant one. Its 
bad points, however, predominate. Matri- 
monial separation, bigamy, seduction, and 
highly-developed scoundrelism of other kinds 
disgust one, and swamp the interest of the 
tale. It appears that some lady-writers 
think that they can only please their readers 
by plunging them into an atmosphere of vice. 
They were Neighbours contains some excel- 
lent character-drawing, and is well written. 
It is scarcely likely, however, to reach the 





class of people whom, from all appearances, 
it is designed to benefit. It treats of strikes 
and their remedies, and of the labour and 
wages question. Perhaps some employers 
may find a few useful suggestions scattered 
through these volumes, which form a book 
rather above the average of everyday works 
of fiction. 

Miss Owen’s short story of Rose and 
Josephine relates the fortunes of two girls, 
the one belonging to an old family at- 
tached to the Bourbon dynasty, the other 
to the new nobility of Napoleon. The 
haughty pride of Josephine is humbled at 
the end of the “hundred days,” and after 
some stern vicissitudes of fortune she is 
rescued from starvation by Rose and her 
mother, who had resumed their ancient 
name and position. Rose, who had been 
obliged to submit to all kinds of indig- 
nities as Josephine’s waiting-maid, not only 
succours her former oppressor, but by her 
personal solicitation restores to her her 
husband, who had been sentenced to death 
for his adherence to Napoleon. 

No one who had read Phyllis and Molly 
Bawn could mistake the identity of author- 
ship. The latter story contains absolutely 
the same characters disguised under different 
names. The incidental part of the- plot is 
also changed. Bat, to slightly parody an 
old saying, Molly and Phyllis are very much 
alike, especially Molly. We will not attempt 
to tell the story, but cannot help heartily 
recommending it. A rare combination of 
wit, humour, and good sense is to be found 
on every page, and after finishing the third 
volume, we felt a strong temptation to take 


up the first and read all three again. O st 
sic omnes ! 

Siz to One is “a Nantucket Idyll.” This 
we are told on the title-page. We have, 


however, a better description of the work 
among the advertisements on the back of 
its cover. It is there described as “the 
summer experience of an editor who was 
sent to Nantucket for rest for an overtasked 
brain, and who, under the refreshing in- 
fluence of an environment of unlimited ocean 
and girls—especially girls—found rest, and 
—something else.” The incidents are well 
told, the language is quaintly transatlantic, 
and. the book, professedly written “for 
summer reading,” would pleasantly while 
away the hours of an autumn afternoon. 
T. W. CrawLey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Tue second of the series of Diplomatic Sketches 
by “An Outsider” has just been published by 

essrs. R. Bentley and Son, and is entitled 
“General von Biilow and the Danish Question.” 
We have reason to believe that the author of 
these sketches was personally a sufferer from the 
results of the European disturbances of 1866, and 
that his general object is to champion the rights 
of the smaller countries against the encroachments 
of the larger. If so, he would more effectually 
further the cause by writing with more impar- 
tiality and less vituperation. The abuse heaped 
upon Earl Russell in both volumes is decidedly 
more forcible than the arguments brought forward 
against the dismemberment of kingdoms, This 
seems out of taste so soon after the death of that 
venerable statesman, for whom the most compli- 
mentary epithet the author can find is “ Lord 
John Bombastes.” The present volume tells us 
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little or nothing about General von Biilow, who 
greatly distinguished himself in an active military 
career which stretched over almost half a century, 
and he is but casually mentioned in the discussion 
of the Danish Question. It is not within the 
scope of a note to discuss the author's views on 
the various points of this intricate and long-exist- 
ing dispute. The book is full of facts and useful 
references, but is written in a disjointed manner, 
and spoilt by one-sided prejudice. It could be of 
no use’ to anyone who had read the works on this 
question by Gon and Sir Alexander Malet, and 
who would, therefore, know somewhat about it, 
and it would be worse than of no use to those who 
had no previous knowledge of the subject. 


Social Problems; an Enquiry into the Law of 

Influences. By J. Turnbull Thomson. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) This is a treatise on “moral 
mathematics,” a science which seems to bear 
much the same relation to a careful study of 
social phenomena as Astrology does to Astronomy. 
The pages are plentifully garnished with diagrams 
to which numerous As and Bs refer: but even if 
the strained physical analogies were good illustra- 
tions, they could never have the character of 
proofs which the author claims for them. The 
alleged fact that a baby recognises its mother after 
a day’s absence, but not after a fortnight’s, does 
not prove that the attractive force between human 
beings varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance (p. 14); nor does the theory of tides give 
us much help in estimating the precise effect of 
the English Reformation on the Wesleyan cate- 
chism that is taught to South Sea islanders 
(p. 231). The reasoning is of this type throughout ; 
and the conclusions often fill the author, as well 
as the reader, with surprise (p. 154). The accu- 
racy and relevancy of the facts is sometimes most 
questionable: as, e.g., when the income-tax returns 
are deliberately taken as giving a clue to the 
wealth of the wage-earning, as well as other 
classes (p. 98); when the practice of the Maoris 
in terming eggs the “ fruit of fowls” is interpreted 
as showing that they draw a clear distinction be- 
tween the economical ideas of profit and interest 
(p. 111); or when the number of illegitimate 
births in certain Scotch counties is taken as a 
proof of the special vigour of the belief in pre- 
destination (p. 322). Nor is ordinary care in the 
use of language shown by a writer who can pen 
these reflections on the definition of a point:— 
“Thus a point, the first and simplest of objects, when 
called into existence has two phases, viz., the real 
and intangible, the actual and invisible, the relative 
and the abstract, the practical and the theoretical, the 
subjective and the imaginative, the objective and the 
idealised, the material and ethereal, the solid and the 
void, the ponderable and imponderable, the bodily and 
mental, the fleshly and spiritual ; a subject for reason 
and a subject for faith, no acceptance by reason alone, 
no acceptance by faith alone, but definition by both 
only” (p. 1). 
The author, when delaying publication, was unfor- 
tunate in not having a more candid adviser than 
the friend mentioned in the Preface, who seems 
to have found no fault in the book, except that it 
is “ unfit for polite society,” inasmuch as it “ mixes 
religion with secular matters;” had his advice 
been taken, however, we might perhaps have been 
spared the deduction of Christian morality from 
geometrical axioms (p. 199), and the mathematical 
demonstration of the Athanasian Oreed (p. 221). 


Venerabilis Bedae Hist. Eccl. Libri III, IV. 
Edited by John E. B, Mayor and J. R. Lumby, 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Since Smith’s 
incomparable edition of Bede, this would be the 
best that has appeared if it were only com- 
plete: indeed, as to size and several parts of the 
Apparatus we prefer this. In glancing over the 
notes we cannot but admire the diligence and 
learning of the editors, who have illustrated their 
work, to a great extent, from the writers with 
whom Bede was probably acquainted. The 
Glossary is new and valuable. We may remark 
upon one of the notes to page 215, that the position 





of Denisesburna, the death-place of Ceadwalla, is 
identified in the Memorials v Hexham which 
have been published by the Surtees Society, a 
work which contains much information illustrative 
of Bede. We doubt also (p. 214) whether 
Eburacum was ever a municipum. It is to be 
hoped that the Cambridge Syndics will continue 
this series of works, If Messrs. Mayor and Lumby 
would take up the Letters of Alcuin we should be 
much obliged to them. The recent German 
edition is an excellent one, but the subject still 
requires that kind of illustration which Mr, Mayor 
is especially able to bestow upon it, and we should 
like to have from his pen an excursus on the 
progress of learning in the Early Middle Age, and 
on the places at which it was fostered. 


La Bataille de Muret et la tactique de la cava- 
lerie au XIII* siecle, avec deux plans topogra- 
phiques. Par Henri Delpech. (Paris: Picard.) 
The battle of Muret, fought on September 12, 
1213, was, as is well known, one of the most 
important factors in bringing about the union of 
the Northern and Southern parts of France. But, 
independently of its political importance, this 
battle deserves special attention as being one of the 
most prodigious deeds of arms on record, 900 cross- 
knights, squires, and fighting-men on horseback, 
and 700 infantry (this is the maximum estimate), 
under Simon de Montfort having, it is said, put 
to utter rout a Vasco-Aragonese army of over 
43,000 men. Historians try to explain this result 
in several ways, and some of them throw out 
doubts as to the numbers engaged. The author 
of the present treatise believes the numbers to 
be correctly stated, and that the Spaniards at 
least fought well and bravely ; and he attributes 
Montfort’s victory, not to the physical superiority 
of his men, but to the admirable tactics of their 
leader. Modern military authorities, as a rule, 
deny the existence of cavalry tactics in the 
Middle Ages. Viollet-le-Duc has, however, 
clearly shown that the knights of the thirteenth 
century had a regular system of tactics, and that, 
so far from having been developed and improved, 
this system degenerated at the period of the 
Renaissance. The constant cause of defeat in the 
Middle Ages was the want of discipline among 
the feudal nobility, who could rarely be got to 
carry out exactly any pre-arranged plan. But 
when exceptionally, as at Muret, a military leader 
could win the passive obedience of his men, he 
was able to move them rapidly and exactly, and 
was just as much master of his combinations as 
any modern general. The Middle Ages have been 
—and, indeed, by the general run of even educated 
people are still—looked on as a period of igno- 
rance; but the more anyone, putting away pre- 
conceived prejudices, will take pains to examine 
seriously into the details of their history, the more 
he will come to see the error of such a judgment. 
The real truth is, that in everything the Renaiss- 
ance broke up the old traditions, and for a long 
time put a stop to all real improvement. M. Del- 
pech’s essay is divided into seven parts. In the 
first he establishes, by means of hitherto unpub- 
lished documents, the topography of the battle. 
One of these determines the spot where the king 
of Aragon fell: “ Lodit prat deu comun en loqual 
prat fue tuat et annotat un Rey d’Arago volen 
destruire per guerra la present vila de Muret;” 
wnother gives the boundaries of the Aragonese 
encampment, In the second chapter he establishes 
the probable effective of each army. The prelimi- 
nary arrangements, the attack under the Count de 
Foix, the different movements of the two armies, 
and the results of the victory are described and 
examined in the fullest detail in the third and 
fourth. The fifth is devoted to a critical examin- 
ation of the Canso de la Crozada, which gives a 
version of the battle in some respects at variance 
with every other account: In the concluding 
chapters the author gives his view of the causes of 
De Montfort’s success, and exposes the system of 
cavalry tactics in the thirteenth century. We 
think it well to draw attention to this book, 














without, however, expressing any opinion as to 
the exactness of the conclusions arrived at by 
the author in these last chapters. At the same 
time we must bear witness to the diligence with 
which M. Delpech has hunted up an immense 
amount of documentary evidence, put together in 
such a way as to make this essay most interesting. 
Theauthor himself acknowledges that great caution 
must be observed in drawing general conclusions: 
from an isolated battle; he has for this reason un- 
dertaken the examination of others, and is now 
engaged on a monograph of the battle of Bouvines, 
fought July 27, 1214, between Philip Augustus 
of France, and the Emperor Otho IV., command- 
ing an army composed of Germans, English, 
Flemings, and Dutchmen, to the maintenance of 
which our King John contributed 40,000 marks. 
The Exchequer Rolls of the 16th year of John are 
unfortunately wanting at the Record Office, and in 
their absence other less authoritative evidence, such 
as that of chronicles, becomes of value. Communi- 
cations as to the existence of such in England 
would be most gladly received by M. Delpech. 


THERE can be no English scholar who knows. 
the wealth of strong good words that Anglo- 
Saxon had, and that we have let fall through our 
fingers, but will feel with Mr. William Marshall 
in the wail he raises, and the plea he urges, in his 
Past, Present, and Future of England’s Language 
(Longmans). His wail is that we have wilfully 
given up our home-bred roots and words, and our 

ower of making pure, non-hybrid compounds— 
in which, such is the richness of Anglo-Saxon, we 
might have outdone the Germans—and have, of 
malice aforethought, imported in their stead 
weaker, longer, and baser words from French, 
Latin, and every other language under the sun. 
And the worst of it is that our leaders in thus. 
corrupting our tongue have been our scholars, 
men trained in Latin, Greek, and French, but. 
never in English; and who have, therefore, 
brought in outland words instead of making in- 
land ones. Mr. Marshall’s plea for the remedy or 
“boot” (cf. boot-less) for this ill is that Anglo- 
Saxon should be taught in every school and col- 
lege, and a sound historical knowledge of English 
required from every teacher and every examiner. 
This, with the increasing study of German in 
England, might, and no doubt would, lead writers, 
when they wanted a new word, to go back to 
their large old English stock, and so save our 
books, papers, and tales from the many absurd 
Frenchifications, &c., that disfigure English now. 
Mr. Marshall is somewhat of a fanatic, and pushes 
his assertions and theories too far, so that his book 
could be easily ridiculed. He surely does not 
understand phonetics, or he would not have put 
forward again so boldly as he has done the often- 
answered objections to the phonetic theory. His. 
knowledge of etymology is often weak, as when 
he tells us on page 90 that “ the like is a corruption 
of thyllic or thyle.” But in so far as he may lead 
Englishmen to strive to make their speech more 
racy, more as if born in their fatherland, to stem 
the tide of needless inflowing foreign terms, we 
heartily wish him well. In Archdeacon Hare’s- 
equivalent for “ impenetrability of matter,” “un- 
thoroughfaresomeness of stuff” (or “ ungothrough- 
someness of stuff”), Mr. Marshall gets rid of the 
French stuff—imported from France, though it is. 
from an old Norse root—by proposing “ unthurl- 
licnes of anwork,” A.-S. thyrlian (cf. noséril), a3- 
meaning “ penetrate,” and anwork being Mr. Mar- 
shall’s compound of an, “opposite to,” and work, 
and thus anwork, the “subject of work, matter.” 


Mrs. Beesty deserves our thanks for publishing” 
the Stories from the History of Rome (Macmillan 
and Oo.) which she originally wrote for her own 
children. Placed beside such a book as Kingsley’s- 
Heroes, a volume containing the tales of Romulus 
and Scaevola, of the Caudine Forks and King 
Pyrrhus, must necessarily be deficient in that 
charm of individual vigour and e which 


clothes the productions of the Greek mind. But 
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the Roman tales have merits of their own to plead. 
If the Greek stories touch the imagination the 
Roman stories touch the sense of duty, which 
needs cultivation even more than the sense of 
‘beauty and grandeur. Mrs. Beesly truly says that 
her tales “being typical of Roman manners, are 
true in a more real sense than many a well-attested 
but less characteristic fact. They oa wegen | 
helped to create in Romans those virtues whic 

they helped to record.” This work they may do 
for English boys as well as for Roman a. Ts. 
Beesly has done her work simply and effectively, 
‘without any of that affectation of the antique 
which marred Dr. Arnold’s efforts in the same 
direction. 


Lucullus ; or, Palatable Essays (Remington), is 
@ reprint of papers on subjects connected with the 
table which seem to have been originally published 
at considerable intervals of time. They are spoken 
of as improved, but the improvement does not seem 
to have included revision of the facts they contain, 
inasmuch as we are told in an essay on the oyster 
that indulgence therein cannot be said to be an 
extravagance, inasmuch as the best natives cost but 
sixpence a dozen! It is unwise of the author to 
ate oyster-lovers by this reference to the 
appy past never to return. We must also say 
that though we have come across many books care- 
lessly prepared for the press, Zucullus can “ give 
points” in this matter of carelessness to any book 
we ever read. Berlin is said to be on the Spey, 
perhaps the most unlucky misprint for a sluggish 
ditch like the Spree that could have been hit on. 
A mysterious liquor called Cloche- Vogeaux is more 
than once alluded to. As to the Latin quotations 
in which the author is fond of indulging, they are 
80 printed as to be utterly unintelligible to any- 
one who is not skilled in conjectural restoration. 
‘These things are annoying in a book which is of 
course intended to pass idle hours easily, and so is 
the rather pointless jocularity and second-hand 
erudition in which the author, like nine out of ten 
writers on culinary and sporting subjects, chooses 
to indulge. All this is a pity, for he is in other 
—_ a good and garrulous person, and his hints 
and reminiscences, if put in a tolerable style and 
with reasonable care, might have been amusing 
enough. 


Epping Forest. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) This 
pamphlet contains a clear exposition of the various 
stages in the movement that has resulted in the 
preservation of Epping Forest; and it should be 
read by all who wish to know what must still be 
done to complete the good work. Waltham 
Forest, which formerly comprised a large portion 
of the county of Essex, was divided into Epping 
and Hainault Forests ; the latter was disafforested 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament passed in 1851, 
and had not the Corporation of the City of 
London taken up the matter vigorously, there 
would soon have been little of the former left 
‘open to the public. The majority of the Lords of 
Manors agreed to the terms of 20/. an acre which 
the Corporation offered for their manorial rights, 
but it appears that the five who refused these 
terms are supported by the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners, and it is proposed that they should be 
wp: not the value of the bare right of ownership, 

ut a proportion of the market value, which has 
been largely increased by the action of the Cor- 
poration. An excellent map of the Forest, show- 
ing the lands now open and those unlawfully 
enclosed, is given. 


Die bernische Politik in den Kappeler Kriegen. 
Von E, Liithi, (Bern: Jevt und Reinert.) Under 
this title a young schoolmaster in Bern, engaged 
in the study of history, has published a work that 
will lead to animated discussions. His conception 
of the reformer Zwingli is widely different from 
the usual one, and others will agree with him that 
Zwingli allowed himself to be drawn into commit- 
ting acts of violence, and advancing claims which 
provoked his downfall in the battle of Kappel and 
endangered the cause of the Swiss Reformation. 





But it is another question whether the author 
does not regard the timid policy of Bern at that 
time in too favourable a light, and glorify it un- 
justly to the prejudice of the policy of the more 
decided, though possibly more vehement, Ziirich. 


Ueber Sleidan's Leben und Briefwechsel. Von 
Hermann Baumgarten. (Strassburg: Triibner.) 
Prof. Baumgarten, of Strassburg, has for many 
ears been engaged in collecting materials for the 
ed of the most famous German historian 
of the Reformation period. Although he com- 
lains himself in lively terms that his endeavours 
ve not always been attended with success, he 
has nevertheless managed to collect an im- 
mense number of Sleidan’s letters, for which we 
ought to be very thankful. As Sleidan — 
an important part, not only as an historian, but as 
a politician, the biographical sketch which fol- 
lows the review of the correspondence possesses a 
twofold interest. 


The Regiments of the British Army Chronologi- 
cally Arranged. Compiled by Richard Trimen, late 
Captain 35th Royal Sussex. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 
This volume is an appropriate accompaniment to 
the many books of reference held essential to mess 
or regimental libraries and military clubs. It pro- 
fesses— 

“to bring under one head the information that is 
scattered through despatches, army lists, gazettes, 
books, magazines, &c., concerning the history of the 
different regiments of the British Army; and to 
enable anyone at a glance to ascertain whether a 
certain regiment served during a certain campaign, 
or was at a certain action, or what its title or uniform 
was at a certain date.” 

To a great extent the profession is fulfilled; but 
we think that a few more data might have been 
gathered for the benefit of enquirers, and perhaps 
a distinction made in respect of particular bat- 
talions whose services were separately recorded 
before disbandment. It is very true that in 
October 1814 broken-up second battalions were 
partly merged in first battalions, and thus con- 
verted into regiments; but the history of each 
individual battalion could hardly become by such 
a process the history of the two battalions com- 
bined. On the other hand, in some cases, we lose 
the record of certain gallant engagements; as for 
instance, under the head of “Campaigns and 
Battles” in which the 57th Regiment was em- 
loyed: here we do not find “ Arroyo dos Mo- 
inos,” and yet we know that the first battalion of 
this corps is especially named in General Hill's 
despatch of the occasion; one wing having “ occu- 
pied the town and secured the prisoners,” while 
the other “skirted the outside.” Referring to 
this particular] distinction, however, we question 
whee the asterisk attached to the name in page 
6 applies to any colours but those of the 34th, which 
captured the French regiment bearing its own 
number; for it does not appear by the Army 
List that “ Arroyo dos Molinos” is inscribed on 
those of the 28th or 71st Foot, although both 
corps took part in the affair at that place. These 
points are seemingly immaterial; but military re- 
cords demand military exactitude and the same 
attention to minutiae that characterises the parade- 
inspection. The compiler, however, has a pro- 
fessedly deeper and not less laudable object than 
simply to swell the list of military books of reference. 
His wish is “‘ not to destroy, but to revive everything 
connected with every regiment in the service ;” 
and his conservative spirit is aggrieved at the 
wholesale innovations which have recently been 
carried out by “Civilian Army Reformers.” It 
can hardly be said that the brief but interesting 
particulars here given, in the case of the greater 
number of the regiments in Her Majesty's ser- 
vice, affect the question started. in the Preface; 
for few readers, whether military or civilian, 
could cavil at so unobjectionable a record of 
honourable deeds. Had the views expressed been 
illustrated in some other shape, or formed the sub- 
ject of a distinct brochure, many reviewers would 
no doubt have readily come forward to discuss 





them, and many to support and sympathise, Set- 
ting aside the Preface, and. looking at the main 
staple of the book, we trust it may meet with the 
patronage which it can fairly claim as a genuine 
professional record of use and interest. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN have recently issued in a 
small volume, on thinnish paper, Forty-Six Social 
Twitters, which Mrs. Loftie, their author, has re- 
printed from the Saturday Review. They are 
what we believe are technically known as “ middle 
articles,” and their title does not claim for them 
any character for depth. Indeed, they are con- 
cerned chiefly with themes such as “ Temporary 
Duty,” ‘“ Independent Ladies,” “ Mock Mothers,” 
“ Oountry Bazaars,” which may be of interest to 
middle-class people with much leisure on their 
hands, They are not written in strong or 
nervous English, but, as there must be a large 
public which never saw them in the Saturday 
Review, some fresh readers may be found for 
them. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue English public will learn with interest that 
there exists in a Swiss library an album which con- 
tains an autographic entry of John Milton’s. It 
is the album of one Johannes Zollikofer, which 
has found its way into the Vadian library in St. 
Gall, and is preserved there under No. 92*. 
Johannes Zollikofer, who was born in 1633, and 
died as a pastor of the Reformed Church in his 
own country in the year 1692, travelled as a 
young man in France, Holland, and England. 

e spent the summer of the year 1656 in London, 
and there became personally acquainted with 
Milton. At least his album contains the fol- 
lowing characteristic entry of the poet’s, adapted 
from a passage in the Bible — 2 Oorinthians, 
c. xii, v. 9: “ev doOeveia redet tpas. Londini 
26 Sept. Johannes Miltonius.” A  connois- 
seur of Milton’s handwriting will feel no doubt 
that these words were written by the poet himself, 
though at that time he had already been blind for 
several years. One notices that his hand was un- 
certain, and that the lines are not exactly one 
above the other. The album of Johannes Zolli- 
kofer proves that he was likewise acquainted with 
Amos Comenius, Samuel Hartlib, Theoder Haak, 
and pone other men in whom Milton was inter- 
ested. It deserves to rank with the album of 
the German, Christopher Arnold (Egerton MSS., 
1324), which also contains an entry of Milton's, 
and is preserved in one of the show cases of the 
British Museum (A. Stern's Milton und seine 
Zeit, Bd. iii., pp. 277, 278). 

Tue Rey. W. D. Parish, of Selmeston, proposes 
to edit a List of Carthusians from 1800 to 1879. 
The List will be in threé parts, each of the 
moderate price of 3s, 6d.; the first, to serve as an 
index, will contain a list of all Carthusians during 
that period, with the date of admission to the 
school, and will be published on Founder's Day 
of this year. The later parts will contain an 
annotated list of names in chronological order. 
To make this part of his labours as complete as 

ossible, Mr. Parish invites the assistance of all 
Cesthedlade. The work will be published by 
Messrs. Farncombe, of Lewes. 

Messrs. Wittr1am Coxtins, Sons anp Oo. 
have almost ready for publication a New Series of 
Localised Atlases for school use, which, while 
containing the usual Maps on General Geography, 
have in addition those of the counties comprised 
in each district. The covers are illustrated with 
views of the chief places of interest. 

Tue Rey. R. Burn, Praelector of Roman Lite- 
rature and Archaeology in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and author of the well-known work en- 
titled Rome and the Campagna, is preparing a 
smaller volume on the same subject. It will be 
specially adapted for the use of travellers who de- 
sire to examine the archaeological remains and to 
trace the history of the city of Rome by the light 
of recent exploration and criticism, 
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Mr. J. 0. McCoan has ayo, and will 
shortly publish, a volume on Our New Protector- 
ate: or, Asiatic Turkey, tts Geography, Population, 
Resources, and Government. It will be rather 
larger than Mr. McCoan’s work on Egypt as 
Jt Js, and will aim at giving similar information 
in a more popu'ar and less statistical form. 


Mr. A. N. Wortaston—whose recent transla- 
tion of the Anwért Suhaili bears conclusive tes- 
timony to his industry and ability, and whose 
long experience in the Political Department of 
the India Office gives him special facilities for 
comprehending the wants of his fellow-employés 
both at home and abroad in the matter of official 
training—is about to publish a Synopsis of Indian 
History, from the Earliest Period till the Present 
Time. It is so arranged as to form a key to the 
several authorities quoted on the subject, and will 
be of great value to the statesman and adminis- 
trator as well as to the ordinary politician and 
student of Oriental annals. Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. are the publishers. 


Mr. 8. Husert Burke has in the press a work 
in three volumes entitled Historical Portraits of 
the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation Period. 
Mr, John Hodges is his publisher. 


Mr. Watrer Rew, author of Dion, will pub- 
lish shortly in London and Lausanne a poem in 
three cantos, entitled Love's Avatar. 


Mr. H. Scutirz Witson’'s Alpine Ascents and 
Adventures has just reached a second edition. 


Tue name of the author of Bjorn and Bera, a 
new poem to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Remington and Co., should have been given in 
our last number as Mr. B. Montgomerie Ranking. 


At a meeting of the committee of the Index 
Society, held last Tuesday, it was agreed to issue 
for the first year’s subscription three books, now 
nearly ready for publication. One of these will 
be Mr. Gomme’s Index of Municipal Offices in 
England and Wales, which will contain a valu- 
able Introduction showing the bearing of the 
names of these offices upon the origin of municipal 
institutions. From the list it appears that the 
title of headman of the borough is disputed by 
thirteen different kinds of officers—thus, at Bury 
St. Edmunds there is an alderman in place of a 
mayor; at Andover, a bailiff; at Kidderminster, 
a high-bailiff; at Swansea, a portreeve; and at 
Godalming, a warden. It is hoped that the funds 
will allow of the issue (as a fourth publication for 
the year) of Mr. Daydon Jackson's Guide to the 
Iiterature of Botany, which is nearly ready for 
the press, 


Messrs. GrorcE Bet. anp Sons, who recently 
issued a reprint of Miss Harriet Martineau’s His- 
tory of the Pvace, have now reprinted the History 
of England, 1800-1815, which she wrote as an 
introductory volume to that work. 


Herr Epvarp Bopemany, Royal Librarian at 
Hanover, has just completed a Life of Zimmer- 
mann, author of the well-known work on Solitude. 
The book includes unpublished letters from Bod- 
mer, Herder, Moses Mendelssohn, Nicolai, Gess- 
ner, and G. Forster. 


Havi Szembe is the name of a new monthly 


periodical in Hungarian, modelled after the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes, 


THE town library of Miihlhausen has just re- 
ceived a rich addition in Alsatian literature in the 
shape of a library belonging to a collector of 
Alsace lore, M. Gérard. The collection includes 
some great rarities. 


THE temporary director of the University Lib- 
rary of Pest has collected everything bearing upon 
Hungary in the domains of natural history and 
mathematics, under the title Bibliotheca hungarica 
historiae naturalis et matheseos, 1472-1875. 


_ Amone the"publications of the Archivio Veneto 
is a history of the campaign undertaken by King 
Charles VIII. against Naples. The Venetian 





Commission for Italian history has od works of 
importance in preparation: among them a portion 
of a record yy of the ei of Padua ex- 
tending from the sixth to the eleventh century; 
the second volume of the Libri Commemorali della 
Repubblica di Venezia, of which the first appeared 
in 1876; and the despatches which were sent by 
Paolo Paruta to the Venetian Senate during his 
Roman embassy to Clement VIII. from 1592 to 
1595. 


Ir is proposed to erect a memorial statue at 
Znaim to the German novelist who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Charles Sealsfield, and whose 
anonymity was so long a literary mystery, which 
was not solved until his death. His real name 
was Karl Postel, and he was born in the village 
of Poppitz, near Znaim, in 1793. Thence he ran 
away to America, travelled in the far West, 
and collected the materials which he afterwards 
used in his ethnographical romances, to which it 
is believed he dared not append his name because 
he had fled from a convent. 


Since the revival of German patriotic feel- 
ing, historical researches of all kinds have 
flourished in the Fatherland, especially such as 
bear upon the wars of liberation against Rome 
waged by Arminiusand Marbod. A work bearing 
upon the archaeological and military topography 
of the Rhine.and Weser has just been issued by 
the Society for the History and Archaeology of 
Westphalia. The author is L. Hélzermann, who 
was killed at the battle of Worth, and whose 
labours have been supplemented by O. Preuz. 
Dr. Falk has contributed 2,100 marks from the 
public funds towards the expenses of printing 
this costly work, which forms a large octavo 
volume, and contains two charts of the seat of 
war between the Romans and the Teutons, Saxons 
and Franks, marking the fortifications that existed 
between the Rhine and Weser, as well as fifty 

lates representing various remains of interest. 

he Roman military roads, carhps, &c., are in- 
dicated, and deductions drawn thence as to the 
Roman policy of war. Unfortunately, the work, 
which is of extreme interest for the knowledge 
of Roman influence in Germany, only relates to 
a small tract of country. 


Pror. Kovatersky, of Moscow, has for the last 
four years been working at the MS. evidence 
for the social condition of England in early times, 
on which he is writing a book in continuation 
of his former work on the History of Self- 
government in England, lately reviewed by us. 
He has pointed out to Mr. Furnivall, in Sir Wm. 
Forrest’s MS. Pleasaunt Poesye of Princelie Prac- 
tise, 1548, some chapters which deal unexpectedly 
with the state of the poor and their grievances in 
Edward VI.’s time, and has suggested their pub- 
lication by the Early English Text Society. Mr. 
Herrtage will —s find room for them in his 
Part I. of Starkey’s England in Henry VIII's 
Time. Meantime, to comfort the vegetarians, and 
give Mr. W. G. Stone a note for his edition of 
Henry V., we quote two stanzas on the evil of 
English yeomen being unable to buy meat because 
it is so dear :— 

‘‘Wheare they weare valiaunt | stronge | sturdy | 
and stowte, 

to shoote | to wrastle | to dooe anye mannys feate, 

to matche all natyons | dwellinge heere abowte, 

as hitherto (manlye) they holde the chief seate : 

if they bee pinched | and weyned from meate, 

Iwisse O kynge | they, in penurye thus pende, 

shall not bee able | thye Royalme to defende. 

Owre Englische nature | cannot lyve by Rooatis, 

by water | herbys-| or suche beggerye baggage : 

that maye well serue| for vile owtelandische 

Cooatis : 

geeue Englische men meate | after their old vsage, 

Beeif, Mutton, Veale, to cheere their courage, 

and then I dare | to this byll sett my hande: 

they shall defende this owre noble Englande.” 

(Sir( = Rev.) Wm. Forrest's Pleasaunt Poesye of Prince- 
lie Practise, MS. Reg. 17 D iii., lf. 61, back.) 





Durine the past semester the nine Prussian 
National Universities, the Academy at Miinster 
ie hilosophical and Catholic - theological 
aculties), and the Lyceum Hosianum at Brauns- 
berg (with philosophical and Catholic-theological 
faculties), have possessed a total of 934 “ Docen- 
ten,” 465 of whom were Ordinary Professors, 7 
Honorary Professors, 217 Extraordinary Profes- 
sors, and 245 Privat-Docenten. Berlin had the 
largest number—namely, 208 ; Gottingen followed 
next, with 119, Breslau with 101, Bonn with 100, 
Halle with 96, Kénigsberg with 82, Marburg with 
68, Kiel with 61, Greifswald with 59, Miinster 
with 30, and Braunsberg with 10. The Evan- 
gelical-theological faculties counted 81 teachers, 
the Catholic-theological 25, the juristic 91, the 
medical 268, and the philosophical 477. The 
total number of students at these eleven High 
Schools amounted to 9,006, of whom Berlin had 
the largest number, 2,569. Breslau received 1,240, 
Bonn 1,063, Gottingen 988, Halle 914, Konigs- 
berg 600, Greifswald 520, Marburg 450, Miinster 
322, Kiel 252, and Braunsberg 17. At the Evan- 
gelical-theological faculties 762 attended, and 288 
at the Catholic-theological (105 in Bonn, 116 in 
Miinster, 56 in Breslau, and 11 in Braunsberg). 
There were 4,096 “ philosophers,” 2,379 “ jurists,” 
and 1,481 medical students. 


Pror. Brat will deliver his second lecture om 
the Buddhist and Homeric Myths on Tuesday 
next, at 3 p.m., at University College, London. 
Admission free. 


Tue first publication of the Folk-Lore Society 
—namely, The Folk-Lore Record, No. 1—is so 
far advanced at press that it will be issued to the 
members before Christmas, Among the contents 
are—a curious Collection of West Sussex Follz- 
Lore; some Japanese Popular Stories; Supersti- 
tions of the Hidatsa Indians, communicated by 
Dr. Tylor; the Folk-Lore of France, by Mr. 
Lang; Notes on Folk-Tales, by Mr. Ralston ; 
Notes on Chaucer's “ Night-Spell,” by Mr. Thoms; 
&c. Any persons desirous of joining the society 
(the annual subscription to which is one guinez) 
are requested to communicate with the honorary 
secretary, G. Laurence Gomme, Esq., Castelnau, 
Barnes, 8. W. 








OBITUARY. 


Wuen Thomas Hood, after struggling valiantly 
for many years against severe sufferings of mind and 
body, succumbed at last to the attacks of the de- 
stroyer, he left behind him but two children. Both 
of them have now passed away. Mrs. Frances 
Freeling Broderip, only surviving daughter of 
Thomas Hood and relict of the Rev. John Somer- 
ville Broderip, rector of Cossington, in Somerset, 
died at Clevedon on the 3rd inst. She was born 
at Winchmore Hill in 1830, her baptismal names 
being given to her in honour of her father’s friend 
and her own godfather, Sir Francis Freeling, the 
Secretary to the Post Office and, in the words of 
Thomas Hood, “the great patron of letters, 
foreign, general, and twopenny.” On Sept- 
ember 10, 1849, she was married to the Rev. 
J. S. Broderip. In 1860 Mrs. Broderip edited, 
with the assistance of her brother, the Memoriads 
of Thomas Hood (2 vols.), and in 1869 selected 
and published the Early Foems and Sketches of 
her father. She has also, in conjunction witb 
her brother, published in a collected form the 
Works of T. Hood. For the ‘publishing firm of 
Griffith and Farran Mrs. Broderip has written 
many volumes of simple tales and fables of fairy- 
land. Her little works entitled Wayside Fancies 
(1857) and Wild Roses; or, Simple Stories of 
Country Life (1867) are pleasantly and gracefully 
written. If the frolicsome humour and intense 
pathos of her father were denied to Mrs. Broderip, 
all her publications were the offspring of a tender 
fancy and a cultivated mind. 


Mr. SamveL Puetps died on the 6th inst., at 
Anson’s Farm, near Epping, aged 72. We must 
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reserve till our next number a detailed account of 
this distinguished actor’s life and career. 


Tas week’s Obit includes the names of Mr. 
Kenneth Macleay, re 76, a miniature-painter of 
high repute, and the last of the original members 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, established in 
1826; and of the Rev. George Longfield, D.D., 

ius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Dublin. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


By telegraph we are informed of the successful 
termination of Severtsof’s scientific expedition to 
the Pamir. After an exploration of the mountain 
district to the north of Khokand and the Naryn 
river, where distinct traces of glacial action, as 
well as valuable deposits of coal and rock-salt, 
were discovered, Severtsof turned his face south- 
ward. On July 18 he left Osh, accompanied by 
Dr. Kushakovich, the botanist of the expedition, 
and Lieutenant Rudnief as surveyor, and crossed 
over the Archat Pass into the Alai plateau. Lieu- 
tenant Skassky reached the same plateau by way 
of the Taldyk Pass, while Skornyakof crossed 
further to the west, by the Karakazuk. On the 
Alai the members of the expedition again sepa- 
rated. Severtsof explored the passes to the east, 
and crossed over into the basin of the Kashgar 
Darya, before proceeding to Lake Kara Kul, while 
the other members of the expedition reached that 
lake by a more direct route. Rudnief, who was 
unable any longer to bear the cold, was then sent 
back with the zoological and botanical collections, 
while Severtsof, on August 15, started for the 
south, with the intention of penetrating as far as 
Wood’s Victoria Lake, in lat. 37° 30’ N. He failed 
to reach that lake, but his visit to the Rang-kul 
and explorations of the Sariz and Alichur Pamirs, 
with a portion of the valley of the Ak-su, or 
Upper Oxus, have most substantially added to our 
lmowledge of the Pamir. 


CotoneL Mayer has returned from his second 
trip through Hissar, after an absence of only 
twenty days from Karshi. He explored a new 
route to Shirabad, more to the east of those pre- 
viously explored by him, and apparently well- 
suited for carriage traffic; then crossed over to 
the Surkham river, which he ascended to Saryjui, 
and finally returned over the Sengri Dagh to his 
starting-point. 


HERR von Mippenporr, who is engaged upon 
an enquiry into the agricultural resources of 
Russian Turkestan, appears to have returned to 
Tashkent after having examined the irrigated 
plain of Ferghana and the mountains to the south 
of it. His associate, Dr. Smirnof, will pass the 
winter at Magilan. 


Amone the scientific explorers at work during 
last summer in European Russia may be men- 
tioned Prof. Y. P. Smirnof, of Kazan, and Poly- 
ukof. The former was engaged in making mag- 
netical observations in the basin of the Pechora, 
thus completing the magnetical survey of Russia, 
upon which he has now been engaged for several 
years, Polyakof has extended his explorations of 
the lakes of Russia to the governments of Livonia 
and Vladimir. Last year, when examining the 
lakes of Olonetz, he discovered many stone-imple- 
ments ; and his researches led him to conclude that 
the seals which formerly inhabited these lakes 
were of a different species from those now found in 
the Arctic Ocean and the Caspian. 


In the last Bulletin of the French Geographical 
Society Colonel G. de Coatpont advocates the sub- 
stitution of Lambert’s equivalent azimuthal pro- 
Jection for the conical projections now mostly 
used in delineating entire continents. A map 
of Asia and Europe which accompanies his in- 
teresting paper exhibits very clearly the ad- 
vantages which the projection recommended by 
hia possesses, The amount of contortion is large 
only near the margins of the map, and the true 





areas are preserved. A similar map drawn on 
Bonne’s conical projection would exhibit an 
amount of distortion painful to behold, while the 
polyconical projection, though it preserves the true 
shape of each separate part, exaggerates the areas 
in proportion as we travel away from the central 
meridian. We commend Colonel Coatpont’s paper 
to the attention of cartographers. 


THE only recommendation of John Heywood’s 
British Empire Atlas, showing the Dependencies 
and Colonies of Great Britain, &c. (Manchester), 
is its cheapness. The maps, for the most part, 
are mere sketches, and, not being coloured, not 
readily intelligible. Separate maps, on a large 
scale, are given of such colonies as the Falkland 
Islands, while the delineation of the whole of our 
Australian Empire is limited to three pages, mea- 
suring five by seven inches. It would be a super- 
erogatory task to point out the many shortcomings 
of so unsatisfactory a collection of maps. 


In the Deutsche Geographische Blitter Prof. 
Th. Studer describes a visit which he paid to the 
island of Timor in May 1875. He is of opinion 
that the geological features of that island fully 
support Wallace’s theory as to the mixed origin 
of its fauna. The same periodical, ably edited by 
Dr. Lindemann, contains a summary of this year’s 
work in the Arctic regions. No less than six 
steamers reached the Ob or Yenisei, and most of 
them have safely returned to Europe with cargoes 
of grain, tallow, &c. The great events of the year, 
however, are the arrival of the steamers Lena and 
Vega at the river Lena, and the discovery of an 
island about 200 miles to the north-east of the 
extreme point of Novaya Zemlya by Captain 
Johannsen. 


Unper date of July 16 the Rev. Dr. Lawes of 
the Livingstonia Mission, Lake Nyassa, writes to 
the Free Church of Scotland that, in view of a 
journey which he intended to make in August in 
search of a new site, he went on June 18 in the 
steamer Jlala to Kotakota, on the west shore of 
the lake, about seventy miles north of Livingstonia, 
to form a depét of goods and provisions, The 
route he proposed for the journey referred to is to 
strike inland about the mouth of the Levleze or 
Levitze, and to proceed to Chidiaonga’s, the 
Maviti chief of the region; then to turn north- 
wards to eee, about west or north-west 
from Mankambira’s. Then the party will make 
for the country of+the last-named chief on the 
shore of the lake, whence they will travel south- 
wards to Kotakota. From that place they will 
walk down the coast to Livingstonia, with the 
view of becoming es with the country 
and its inhabitants. This journey will no doubt 
add something to our scanty knowledge of the 
region on the western side of Lake Nyassa. 


THE last number of Le Globe opens with a 
— entitled “Ouyaba, Voyage et Séjour au 

entre du Brésil,” being extracts from letters from 
André Sené to his father at Geneva. 


THE United States Congress having refused to 
make an appropriation for it, Captain Howgate’s 
Polar Colonisation scheme has, as we have before 
mentioned, fallen through for the present, and 
Captain Tyson, not having found his chief at the 
a nen trysting-place in August, has been 
obliged to bring the schooner Florence back to the 
United States. He appears to have spent the 
winter at Annatock Bay, collecting seal skins and 
making other preparations for the work that was 
to have been done this season. No details have 
og been received of the scientific results achieved 

y the expedition; but we learn that the meteor- 
ologist and photographer, as also the naturalist, is 
well satisfied, and that they have brought back 
with them, among other curiosities, some meteoric 
iron and fine specimens of birds not known to 
American ornithologists. 


At the meeting of the Gesellschaft fiir 


Erdkunde in Berlin on Saturday, November 2, 
the African traveller, Dr. G. Nachtigal, was 





elected president of the society for 1879, and 
Prof. R. Hartmann vice-president. Baron von 
Richthofen addressed the members on the recent 
death of the late Dr. J. G. Kohl of Bremen 
(recorded below), which he declared to be a 
loss to geographical science. He stated that 
the society had received from the Emperor 
presents to bestow upon the Sultan of Wadai 
and the Muati-Janoo through the hands of the 
African Expedition. Dr. Lindemann, of Bre- 
men, gave a conspectus of the Arctic journeys of 
Prof. Nordenskiéld. The lecture of the evening 
was delivered by Prof. Curtius, who took for his. 
subject the latest attempts at producing a correct 
cartography of Attica. After a sketch of his re- 
searches in 1862, 1875, and 1876, he laid his- 
“ Atlas of Athens,” with its maps and illustra- 
tions, before the members, giving a lucid explana- 
tion of each, It has been his aim for years, 
he observed, to produce such a topographical 
Urkundenbuch for Athens as would secure 
to itself a lasting future. Dr. Stolze, who 
happened to be in Berlin, then gave an address. 
upon his travels and excavations in Persia during 
his stay of four years in that country. In com- 
pany with Dr. Andreas, of Shiraz, he has made 
several tours to Ispahan and Laristan, where they 
made important antiquarian discoveries. He 
exhibited a splendid series of photographs, in— 
cluding specimens of the natives, which Dr. Stolze 
considers of anthropological value. 


Dr. Jonann Geore Kout, the City Librarian 
of Bremen, and a native of that town, died there 
on October 28, at the age of seventy. He was. 
known all over the world as a geographical 
scholar and writer of books of travel. His 
Russia and Austria were translated into English 
about forty years ago. 








THE PORTUGUESE EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


Ix continuation of a note in the AcapEemy of 
October 26, respecting the proceedings of the 
Portuguese Expedition to Central Africa, we sub- 
join a résumé of the latest information on the 
subject communicated by Mr. Luciano Cordeiro to- 
the Lisbon Financial and Mercantile Gazette of 
November 1. On May 18 Mr. — Pinto was. 
at Bihé, on the eve of his departure for the Upper 
Zambesi, and intending to reach Zumbo early next 
year. It is considered that this journey will be 
very hazardous, partly because of the small escort 
and limited amount of goods taken, and also be~- 
cause the explorer will have to through the 
fierce tribes of Chuculumbe, which at present have 
no intercourse with Bihé. Being always at war 
with the kingdom of Lui or Ugenge, which was 
formerly occupied by the Makololos, they object 
to strangers entering their territories. They oc- 
cupy the left bank of the Zambesi in S. lat. 15°, 
wear no clothes, and possess no firearms. Mr. 
Serpa Pinto, it appears, proposes in the first in- 
stance to explore the region between the Cubango 
and the Zambesi. 

The geographical and meteorological observa-- 
tions already obtained by the explorer, as well as 
by Messrs. Capello and Ivens—who by this time 
have probably started in a northerly direction— 
are said to be very interesting, but little informa- 
tion regarding them has yet been made public. 
As far as Quillengues (long. 14° 5’ 3”, lat. 14> 
3’ 10”) the rivers flow to the west, but only con- 
tain water in the winter, the first permanens 
waters that are met with occurring after the first 
affluent of the Ounene. The monotony of the 
plateau is only interrupted in Huambo by the 
mountain range which trends to the north-east, 
and at the south-west of which flows the River 
Calaé. The Oubango has its source at a great 
distance west of Bihé, near that of the Cunene 
at Bailundo. All these rivers have their sources. 
in the vast marshy depressions of the country 
between 12° 30’ and 13° e lat. The Catumbella, 
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the source of which is near that point, flows west 
to the sea, and the Cutato of the Mongoias runs 
into the Quanza, having its source within the 
angle formed by the Cubango and its eastern 
affluents. Mr. Capello, we learn, has determined 
the last-mentioned fact by personal investigations. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ir is to be supposed that the title of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s paper in the Fortnightly—“ Porro unum 
est necessarium ”—was suggested to him by his 
meditations on Mr, Gladstone’s recent utterance 
about the programme of the Liberal party. 
“Oayeful and troubled about many things,” he 
seems to have said—“about household suffrage, 
about hours of voting, about more liberty and 
more publicity—and no thought, O British middle 
class, about your own improvement in mind or 
morals or manners!” ‘Twenty-two Liberal 
engagements, and middle-class education not one 
of them!” Then, after quoting, “ to show the 
vanity of human wishes,” two extracts from his 
own educational Reports in 1859 and 1865, of 
which the cry is “organise your secondary in- 
struction,” he goes on :— 
“A satisfactory system of public secondary schools 
nobody cares for. It finds, as we have seen, no place 
among the twenty-two engagements of the Liberal 
party. The newspapers never touch the subject. 
Both upper and middle class appear content that 
their schools should stay as they are. And the enthu- 
siast who has had a vision of better things is left to 
-console himself with what is alleged to be the wise 
man’s true satisfaction—the sense of ne pas étre dupe, 
not being taken in. He has the pleasure, such as it 
is, of knowing that our body of secondary schools is 
suffered to remain the most imperfect and unservice- 
able in Western Europe, because our upper class does 
not care to be disturbed in its preponderance or our 
middle class in its vulgarity.” 
The purpose, then, of the article is to bring home 
to the middle-class a sense that they are imperfect, 
and that their imperfections arise mainly from the 
fact of their education being disorganised and hap- 
hazard and “on the second plane,” and that the 
one thing needful is to try to get this remedied. 
And the occasion of the article is the decennial 
Report on French secondary instruction which has 
just been published in the Journal Officiel, by M. 
rdoux, the Minister of Public Instruction. For 
the details of this Report, arranged in such a 
manner as best to show the contrast between 
France and England in respect of organised second- 
ary (or “ intermediate”) teaching, we must refer 
readers to Mr. Arnold’s paper. The sum of it all 
is—that France has 79,241 boys in its lycées and 
communal colleges, and 78,000 boys in its écoles 
libres, lay and clerical: a total of 157,000 boys in 
schools which are compelled by law to offer 
guarantees of the goodness of the teaching and the 
soundness of their organisation. And England, at 
the very outside, has 20,000 boys in similar schools 
—in schools which can in any sense be said to 
offer guarantees. For the rest, the writer, after 
hammering this nail well home, goes on to 
apply to the staggered reader the same balm 
as he applied in his “Equality” lecture a 
few months ago—to ask whether more is 
needed to show why the French middle class is 
homogenous, clear-headed, human in its pleasures, 
able to extract a great deal out of life; or why 
the English middle class is given over to “ want 
of elasticity and to chronic ennui.” Nor is this 
mere fault-finding all. Mr. Arnold has a word to 
say about Dr. Playfair’s Bill, and the proposal 
{such as it is) to better our secondary instruction 
by compelling the inspection of endowed schools 
and offering inspection to the unendowed. (A 
letter in the Standard, by the way, would repre- 
sent this as an imperfect account of what Dr. 
Playfair’s Bill would do.) If this is all, you might, 
as a Frenchman would say, as well attempt to 
cure your social inequality by the Real Estates 
Intestacy Bill. 


“What is really needed,” Mr. Arnold proceeds, “is 





to follow the precedent of the Elementary Education 
Act, by requiring the provision throughout the country 
of a proper supply of secondary schools, with proper 
buildings and accommodations, at a proper fee, and 
with proper guarantees given by the teachers either 
in the shape of a university degree or of a special 
certificate for secondary instruction.” 

An enquiry would prove— 

“the existing resources for secondary instruction, if 
judiciously co-ordered and utilised, to be immense; 
but undoubtedly gaps would have to be filled; an 
annual State grant and municipal grants would be 
necessary. That is tosay, the nation would perform, 
as a corporate and co-operative work, a work which 
is now never conceived and laid out as a whole, but 
is done sporadically, precariously, and insufficiently.” 


That the middle class would be repaid many (if 
not twenty, as Mr. Arnold says) times over for 
their outlay in the direct benefit they would re- 
ceive, is self-evident to all who know how 
actually expensive the present imperfect system— 
or want of system—is. We welcome this article 
as we welcome everything else that comes from 
the same hand in this direction; and, indeed, 
there have not been wanting signs of late—slight 
and dim, it may be—that the middle class and its 
organs in the press are beginning to be touched 
with a sense of their needs in this direction. It 
is to be hoped that the introduction of Dr. Play- 
fair’s Bill next session will be taken as a signal 
by all friends of education to bestir themselves all 
along the line, that in the end something may 
issue much better than what Dr. Playfair pro- 
oses, and more like what Mr. Forster has told us 
e was himself dreaming of in 1869, but was obliged 
. drop “because the country was not ready 
or it. 


Ir is notable, and significant of the growing 
interest in the realities of ancient life, that two of 
the three great monthly Reviews contain elaborate 
articles on the study of classical archaeology, and 
in the third a paper on “ University Work in 
Great Towns” gives hints in the same direction. 
Prof. Jebb, in the Contemporary, develops in a 
most interesting manner his plan (already sketched 
in a letter to the Times) for founding an English 
School of Archaeology at Athens and Rome, like 
the Ecole Frangaise and the German Institute for 
Archaeological Correspondence. Beginning hap- 

ily with that well-known passage in which 

hackeray, under the shadow of the Acropolis, 
contrasts what he as a schodlboy got from Greek 
with what he might have got; and then proceed- 
ing to state in a few paragraphs what England 
might gain, but does not as yet gain, from orga- 
nised archaeological study, the writer goes on to 
describe the organisation of those two foreign 
schools which we have mentioned. In this way 
he supplements the recent paper of Mr. Capes 
(Fraser, July, 1878), which dwelt rather on the 
services which the Ecole Francaise has rendered 
to learning. Mr. Jebb gives an admirably clear 
account of the way in which this French school is 
ordered, with its six students selected after com- 
petition among scholars under thirty years of age 
who have obtained a superior degree from the 
university. The details of the competitive ex- 
amination for admission, embracing as it does 
epigraphy, palaeography, and archaeology, are by 
no means the least interesting part of Mr. Jebb’s 
paper; and the selections which he gives from the 
programme or guiding paper of questions which 
the Academy issues are in themselves an ex- 
cellent series of hints to the beginner in these 
studies. Then follows an account of the 
rigid and almost regimental discipline of the 
school, whose members have annually to submit 
reports of their work to the courteous but by no 
means indulgent criticism of the Academy. The 
German Institute, established at Rome in 1829, is 
somewhat more free in its organisation, the annual 
work of its members having to be submitted, not 
to an academical board, but to the educated public 
opinion of Germany. When Mr. Jebb comes to 
apply his examples to the proposed English school, 





here, as was evident, lies the real difficulty. We 
have no Academy, and we have no public opinion 
that would be likely to pronounce to any purpose 
on archaeological sueaicbin Mr. Jebb, however, 
proposes (1) that the universities acting jointly 
should establish fellowships, after the model of 
the Radcliffe Travelling Fellowships, tenable by 
students in Greece or Italy for a limited number 
of years; (2) that the students so appointed should 
be under the general guidance of a central board, 
composed of representatives of the two Univer- 
sities and the British Museum, whose business 
should be to direct research and to draw up reviews 
of the memoirs submitted to it ; (3) that a resident 
director or secretary at Athens and Rome should be 
appointed, to supervise the work of the students, 
to secure a proper division of labour, &e. Such a 
post, Mr. Jebb thinks, “ might well attract emi- 
nent men, whose influence would be felt beyond 
the circle of students with whom they were in 
direct communication.” Prof. Colvin’s paper in 
the Fortnightly, on “The Study of Olassical Art,” 
is more general in its treatment, but points the 
same way; and it includes, moreover, an earnest 
plea for Dr. Perry’s proposal, that England 
should at once set about procuring a museum, 
or more than one, of casts from the antique. 


Or the remaining articles in these Reviews it 
may be enough to notice a slight and now some- 
what familiar-sounding, but very beautiful, de- 
scription by Mr. Ruskin of three of the most perfect 
of the works of the early pre-Raphaelites— 
Millais’s Blind Girl, Rossetti’s Annunciation, and 
Burne Jones's Bridal. This, unless we are mistaken, 
is Mr. Ruskin’s first published work since his 
illness; and it is indeed pleasant to see that his 
hand has lost nothing in delicacy and force, or his 
language in charm. In the Nineteenth Century is 
also a graceful paper by Mr. W. M. Hardinge, 
called “ Chyeuniieion from the Greek Aunth- 
ology :” a paper interspersed with skilful transla- 
tions. Why Mr. Lowe, in the same number, 
should call Mr. Ingram’s Political Economy 
address before the British Association an 
“attack” on political economy, does not suffi- 
ciently appear from his article. From the teeming 
pages of the Contemporary we can only mention 
(in addition to Prof. Jebb’s article) Prof. Max 
Miiller’s Hibbert Lecture, and a long and very 
elaborate paper by M. Lenormant on “ Books and 
Monuments bearing on Figured Representations of 
Antiquity ”—a really important chronicle of recent 
progress in Alterthums Wissenschaft. 








AN AUTOGRAPH OF CRANMER. 


Mr. J. E. Barzey, F.S.A., has been reading, before 
the newly-established bibliographical section of 
the Manchester Literary Club, an account of the 
library bequeathed by Ralph Pilling, master of the 
Grammar School at Leigh, in Lancashire, about 
1710, for the benefit of his successors. It is a 
matter of regret that the books have not been © 
more carefully preserved; but they still include a 
number of interesting volumes. One of them con- 
tains the autograph of Archbishop Cranmer. The 
facsimiles of his signature found in various books 
display a pretty wide diversity, both as re 

style of writing and the abbreviation or fullness of 
the two words composing it ; and yet it is seen on 
close study that a family likeness runs through all. 
Some are in the cramped German text or engrav- 
ing hand, which have no apparent affinity, at @ 
first glance, with the Leigh autograph. Another 
class of Cranmer's autographs are in a running hand, 
and it is one of these that occurs in the Leigh 
library. It is thus written: Thomas Cantuarie? ; 
and it is found on the top of the title-page 
of an octayo copy of a Latin translation 
of the Book of Proverbs, with a comment by “A 
great clerk” (Philip; Melanchthon), printed 1 
1525, Mr. Bailey was able, after considerable 
search, to identify the autograph with one fac- 
similed in the catalogue of the Colfe Grammar 
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School Library, at Lewisham, Kent, edited by W. 
H. Black, 1831. In this collection, it seems, 
there are two books with Oranmer’s episcopal 
autograph on the title-pages. One is an edition of 
the Annotations of Erasmus, printed at Basle, 
1527; and the other is Bucer on the Romans, 
printed at Strassburg in 1536, with a dedication 
to Cranmer himself. The autograph in the latter 
folio is the very same type of writing as that in 
the Leigh copy of Melanchthon, the latter being 
Se ype ae smaller, and written, there is little 
doubt, about the same time. Todd says that a 
great be of the Archbishop's MSS., as well as 
his collection of printed books, were either em- 
bezzled during his imprisonment or fell into the 
hands of his enemies and were dispersed ; and that 
Archbishop Parker recovered several of the former. 
His library was forfeited to the Crown on his exe- 
cution, then passed into the Royal Library, and so 
came to the British Museum. 

Mr. Bailey, in concluding his notice of this 
volume, observed :— 
“The book is pregnant with associations of its first 
possessor. The autograph recals the hand—the calm 
hand—which left its mark on the English Liturgy ; as 
also the hand which recanted—‘this unworthy 
hand!’ And the volume directs the attention to the 
noble library of which it once formed part; the col- 
lection which was always freely open to men of 
letters, to which Latimer resorted, and where Ascham 
met with authors which the two Universities could 
not furnish. Strype relates (Memorials, Eccles. Hist. 
Soc., vol. iii, 376-7) that the library of the learned 
and reverend prelate, who himself spent about three 
parts of the day in study, included the ecclesiastical 
writers of all ages; and he particularly refers to one 
of the archbishop’s books, containing probably the 
very same form of autograph as that now described : 
‘Another of his books I will mention because it is 
now [1694] in possession of a reverend friend of mine 
near Canterbury: in which book the Archbishop’s 
name is yet to be seen, Thomas Cantuariensis; and a 
remarkable book it is, which we may conclude the 
archbishop often perused, viz., Epistolae et Historia 
Joannis Hus. Printed at Wittemberg, 1537.’” 








THE FLEMISH LITERATURE OF BELGIUM. 
Louvain : Nov. 2, 1878. 

During the first half of this century the early 
Flemish authors were studied much more by 
foreigners—especially by Germans and Dutchmen 
—than by the Belgians themselves, The chief 
German philolegins had explored the Belgian 
archives long before the inhabitants of this 
country had the least notion of the literary trea- 
sures bequeathed to them by their ancestors. One 
of the causes of this anomalous state of things is 
that by far the greater number of Flemings do 
not study their own language, but only pick up 
the vulgar Flemish spoken in the streets. The 
— of Belgium, very much like that of 

witzerland, consists of two races, the Gauls or 
Walloons, and the Flemings. The former do not 
speak Flemish at all. The education of the more 
wealthy class of the latter is conducted in 
French, The village schools of the Flemish pro- 
vinces alone have not yet acquired a French 
character, 

In the middle schools, Greek, Latin, history, 
peography, and so forth, are taught in French. 

he language of the people is treated with con- 
tempt. To speak a word of Flemish in the hours 
of recreation is strictly forbidden and severely 
punished. When a young Fleming wishes to 
Study the Flemish language and _ literature, 
Whether ancient or modern, during the years 
he spends at school, he can only do it in secret; 
the reading of Flemish works is prohibited in most 
ee Even in the ha of the Flemish 

ovinces @ repressive policy is organised against 
Flemish speaks boys and girls. Nevertheless, 
one or two half-hours in the time-tables are 
nominally given up to Flemish, but the children 
very seldom get even this scanty allowance of in- 
struction in their own language, the time being 





often wanted for other branches of instruction, 
for which Flemish has to make way, and thus 
the children are gradually filled with an ever- 
growing indifference to their national language. 

By the time that Flemish boys have finished 
their school course they have become wholly un- 
accustomed to speaking, and almost incapable of 
pronouncing, Flemish properly. Those only who 
are animated with great courage and zeal for their 
national cause, who resist this repression of their 
national character and disposition, and come off 
victorious in the struggle, study their national 
writers in after-years. It is therefore not sur- 
prising, considering the abundance and the value 
of the early Flemish authors, that foreigners have 
studied their writings more than the Flemings 
themselves. In Germany the late Hoffmann yon 
Fallersleben (Horae Belgicae), Mone, the late 
archivist of Oarlsruhe, and Warnkénig (Flan- 
drische Stiédtegeschichte), and in Holland, Prof. 
de Vries, who edited Van Maerlant (the best- 
known early Flemish didactic a , and many of 
his fellow-countrymen, revealed to the astonished 
people of Belgium what treasures their archives 
contained, 

The interesting heroic poems or sagas, the most 
beautiful sacred and profane songs, were almost 
all published for the first time by Haupt in his 
Review (Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum), or 
by Kausler (Denkmdler altniederléndischer Litera- 
tur), or by the celebrated Grimm and others. 
Belgium should take pride in this part of its 
ancient existence, and in many other like mani- 
— of popular intellect, but it does not 

0 80. 

On the other hand, though the knowledge and 
teaching of Flemish remained very superficial, 
some philologists and historians have, during the 
last few years, shown a little more interest in the 
glorious relics of theirancestors, But their efforts 
have scarcely received any reward. 

A short time after the proclamation of Belgian 
Independence in 1830, under King Leopold I. (a 
German), the Government offered a prize for the 
best poem in honour of Belgium, The poem to 
which the prize was awarded was one written in 
Flemisu by Ledeganck. This success seemed a 

rognostic of a revival of the Flemish language and 
iterature. Indeed, a certain number of courageous 
— embraced the cause to which the poetry of 

deganck lent a semblance of success. They did 
their best to reinvigorate the languishing literature. 
Among these young poets were the late Van Rys- 
io, Sen Duyse, Zetterman, and several others. 
Novels, written with great delicacy of feeling, 
flowed from the pen of 1 Henry Conscience, who 
was born at Antwerp in 1812, and is still living. 
These were all young men who had not studied 
even the elements of the philology of their lan- 
guage. Philological and historical studies were un- 
dertaken in 1819 by J. F. Willems, a man of an ex- 
ceptionally serious and critical turn of mind, who 
was both bold and enthusiastic. He first opened 
the way to the more recent studies of the history 
of literature, in a two-volume work containing 
a great number of little biographies of early 
Flemish authors, whose works were mostly un- 
published or forgotten. But this work did not 
reach either the pupils or the masters of the 
schools. It was read only by a few amateurs 
and special friends of the author. A t 
deal of ground was left to be cual te 
later years; and the task was undertaken by the 
foreign philologists and historians mentioned 
above, who published the fruits of their studies 
between the years 1825 and 1836. 

Willems had a younger friend, by name J. B. 
David, a priest and professor at Louvain, who 
together with himself published a Review 
oe sp Museum) with the object of collecting 
all the monuments of the former literary greatness 
of the Flemish provinces. This Review ended 
with the life of Willems in 1846, but.was replaced 
by another, more Catholic in character; it was 
called De Middelaer (“The Intercessor”), and 





was under the sole direction of the Rev. J. B. 
David. De Middelaer lasted but three years; 
two other publications, Het Vaderlandsch Museum,,. 
edited by Serrure, and De Redertjker had also but 
a brief existence. 

Within the last ten or twelve years other 
periodicals, addressed to a more extensive class of 
readers, have been started, and have obtained 
material support from the Government in the 
shape of subsidies, but their circulation is very 
limited. 

Within the same time a number of young poets 
have arisen, and followed in the footsteps of 
Willems and David. The late Ministry in- 
creased the importance of the Flemish language in 
the Government Schools, At the universities the 
study of the history of Flemish literature has 
made some progress, and a number of literary 
societies have sprung up, and are in a flourishing 
condition. 

The young poets now living, though numerous 
and often very clever, show the imperfection of 
the instruction given in the schools. Their lan- 
guage very often has a colouring of French, 
though the ideas are Flemish, and the poetical in- 
spiration warm and pure. 

The poet who has excelled most in later years in 
Alexandrine verse was a humble schoolmaster, 
Lodewyk de Koninck, now an Inspector of Schools. 
He is wholly original, and formed on no model. 
His best-known work is a lyrical didactic poem 
Het Menschdom verlost (“ Mankind Redeemed ”), 
but he has also written many other beautiful 


oems. 
, Shortly before his time flourished Jan van Beers, 
who is still living, and who excelled in the melo- 
dramatic style and was gifted with a pure imagina- 
tion. Some years later came the Rev. H. Claeys, 
whose Bible songs are worthy of mention, The 
province of West Flanders has produced an emi- 
nent polyglot and poet in the person of the Rev. 
Guido Gezelle, who more than any other is re- 
markable for the originality and sweetness of his 
short lyric poems, written in the most ancient of 
the Belgian dialects. Emile Hiel, whose poems 
were recently published in Leipzig, has much 
poetical inspiration and naiveté, though his lan- 
guage is not sufficiently pure. ; 
owever, we might name = a legion of 
Flemish poets; but there would be little use in a 
catalogue of names without some account or criti- 
cism of their writings, and our space is too 
limited to allow of this. 

In a future article we propose to give some ac- 
count of several other Belgian poets. But we must 
not pass over without notice the novels written by 
the lecthens Snieders. In fertility of imagination 
they surpass all their contemporaries, though 
many others are deserving of mention, We will 
also say a word about Flemish historical works : 
among these Van Ruckelingen’s Historical Sketches 
of the Eighteenth Century, Broeckaert’s and De 

otter’s reprints of historical documents of local 
interest, David’s History of Belgium, Van Even’s 
and Génard’s archaeological studies, are worthy 
of special mention; while De Bo, Schuermans, 
Bormans, and Heeremans have rendered signal 
service to the Flemish cause by their philological 
works, 

Finally, we must give an account of the found- 
ation of three societies devoted to serious philo- 
logical study, with the object of bringing about a 
resurrection of the Flemish language and liter- 
ature, The “ Willemsfonds ” isa society founded 
in honour of the late J. F, Willems, having for its 
object the dissemination among the middle classes 
of instructive and amusing books written in 
Flemish. This society, which has now been in 
existence some five-and-twenty years, has of late 
degenerated into a mere political and free-think- 
ing club, and consequent 4 another society was 
started in 1875, more Catholic in tone, and of a 
more ular character: this was called the 
6 Davidsfonds,” in honour of the late Rev. J. B. 
David, At the end of the third year of its exist- 
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ence this society numbered twice as many mem- 
bers (5,000) as the Willemsfonds at the end of 
twenty-five years. The third society, the “Zuid- 
Nederlandsche Maatschappij van Taalkunde” 
(“South Netherlandish Linguistic Society ”), con- 
sists of a few erudite philologists and linguists 
who meet four times a year to discuss philological 
subjects. 

All these signs of a revival of Flemish litera- 
ture are worthy of record. Nevertheless, the 
Flemish language will never be restored to its 
proper position so long as the middle schools 
remain organised as they have hitherto been and 
still are, and so long as the language of 57 per 
cent. of the population is generally treated as a 
foreign language in the schools and in the examin- 
ations for Government posts, in defiance of the 
Constitution of 1830, by which French and 
Flemish were put on an equal footing. Of late 
years the names of the railway stations and of the 
streets in Flemish towns have been posted up both 
in Flemish and French; but what is the use of a 
trivial concession of this kind while all the in- 
struction given in the schools is carried on in 
French? At present Flemish is tolerated in the 
Tribunals of First Instance, but it is not long 
since murderers, when condemned to death, did 
not understand whether they were to be hanged 
or not. The advocates, who all form themselves 
on French models, have an aversion to defending 
their clients in Flemish, which to them has 
remained a dead language. Moreover, to speak 
French is considered bon ton. “ Bid op mijn graf, 
rnaar bid er niet in ’t Fransch” (“ Pray over my 
tomb, but do not pray in French”): such were 
the dying words of the late poet Van Duyse. 
When will the authorities grant the prayer of a 
true Fleming? When will the education given 
in the schools become national, and when will 
Flemish children be taught to pray in Flemish 
and not in a language which is not that of their 
ancestors ? P. ALBERDINGK THIsM. 
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Mittler. 12 M. 
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AsicH, H. Geologische Forschungen in den Kaukasischen 
Liindern. 1. Thl. Wien: Hilder. 20 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WORDSWORTH'’S “ GLOWWORM”; LUCY; AND MISS 
WORDSWORTH. 


Dublin : Nov. 4, 1878. 

In an article on “The Text of Wordsworth’s 
Poems” in the current number of the Contempo- 
rary Review I reprint some stanzas which appeared 
in Wordsworth’s Poems, 1807, and which were not 
included in later editions. They belong to the 
beautiful group of Lucy love-poenrs, I have been 
reminded by the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson of a 
passage in Miss Wordsworth’s diary which I had 
forgotten: it is quoted in the Memoirs of William 
Wordsworth, vol, i., p. 184:— 


“ April 16 [1802].—The sun shone; the wind had 
passed away; the hills looked cheerful. . . . When 
we came to the foot of Brothers’ Water, left W., sit- 
ting on the bridge. I went along the path on the 
right side of the lake: delighted with what I saw: 
the bare old trees, the simplicity of the mountains, 
and the exquisite beauty of the path . . . There was 
one grey cottage . . . Repeated the ‘Glowworm’ as 
I went along.” 


The writer of the Memoirs appends a note— 
“Te, a poem beginning, 
‘ Among all lovely things my love had been,’ 


on which Mr. Wordsworth records in a letter to 
Coleridge, written April, 1802: ‘ The incident of this 
poem took place about seven years ago between my 
sister and me,’ The poem was written in the spring 
of 1802.” 


The imaginative re-handling of the incident 
(the love of Lucy thus becoming its central 
motive) is characteristic of Wordsworth. But 
this particular instance suggests a question which 
one would gladly have answered: “ Was Lucy a 
living human being or only a creature of the 
imagination ? ” 

The cottage, passed in her walk, perhaps 
suggested to Miss Wordsworth Lucy’s cottage in 
her brother’s “Glowworm.” The beauty of the 
cottages in the country of the Lakes forms the sub- 
ject of a sonnet by Wordsworth which is familiar to 
all his readers. The following poem by Dorothy 
Wordsworth may be looked on as a companion piece. 
Although more beautiful than anything by Dorothy 
Wordsworth which appears among her brother's 
poems, it has never been printed. Iam now per- 
mitted to make it public by the Rev. R. P. Graves, 
who possesses a copy in the handwriting of 
Mrs. Wordsworth :— 

“A FRAGMENT. 

Peaceful our Valley, fair and green, 

And beautiful her Cottages, 
Each in its nook, its sheltered hold, 

Or underneath its tuft of trees. 
Many and beautiful they are ; 

But there is one that I love best, 
A lowly shed in truth it is, 

A brother of the rest. 


Yet when I sit on rock or hill 
Down-looking on the Valley fair, 
That Cottage with its clustering trees 
Summons my heart ;—it settles there. 
Others there are whose small domain 
Of fertile fields and hedgerows green 
Might more seduce a Wanderer’s mind 
To wish that there his home had been. 
Such wish be his! I blame him not; 
My fancies they perchance are wild, 
I love that house because it is 
The very Mountains’ Child, 





Fields hath it of its own—green fields, 
But they are craggy, steep and bare, 

Their fence is of the mountain stone, 
And moss and lichen flourish there. 


And when the storm comes from the North 
It lingers near that pastoral spot, 
And, piping through the mossy walls, 
It seems delighted with its lot. 
And let it take its own delight, 
And let it range the pastures bare, 
Until it reach that nest of trees, 
—It may not enter there ! 


A green unfading grove it is, 

Skirted with many a lesser tree— 
Hazel and holly, beech and oak, 

A bright and flourishing company! 
Precious the shelter of those trees! 

They screen the Cottage that I love, 
The sunshine pierces to the roof, 

And the tall pine-trees tower above.” 


I owe also to Mr. Graves the correction of an 
error in my article on Wordsworth’s Text; the 
stanza beginning “‘ Mount, daring warbler,” in A 
Morning Exercise was not an afterthought, but 
was transferred, as I ought to have remem- 
bered, to this poem from The Skylark (“ Ethereal 
Minstrel”), of which it had formed the second 
stanza. EpwarpD DowDEN. 








UNIQUE COIN OF CHARLES I. 

London : Nov. 4, 1878. 
As [announced, a short time since, in the columns 
of the Acapemy the discovery at Liverpool of a 
unique silver ten-shilling piece of Charles L., it is 
right that I should make public the fact that the 
iece in question has been found to be an imitation. 
ent by the Corporation of Liverpool for examina- 
tion at the British Museum, it passed muster with 
three of the authorities of the Medal Room, but 
doubts were cast upon its authenticity by a fourth, 
in whose absence it had arrived. These doubts 
have, unhappily, proved only too well founded. 
It has been discovered that a similar piece was 
sold some time since in a sale in London, and the 
authorities, with the conclusive assent of Mr. John 
Evans, F.S.A., are now compelled to pronounce it 
a forgery—by whom executed it is not yet known. 

GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








THE SOUTH SHIELDS INSCRIPTION. 
Queens’ College, Cambridge: Nov. 2, 1878. 

By the kindness of Dr. 8. Birch, I have before 
me a rubbing of the Oriental portion of the in- 
scription recently discovered at South Shields (see 
the Acapemy, November 2, p. 438). The cha- 
racter is Palmyrene cursive, which I transcribe 
into Hebrew thus:— 


San xnyna sin na sn 
The third word is the only one regarding the 
reading and translation of which there can be any 
doubt. I suppose that %n nis the equivalent 
of liberta, and translate:—“‘ Regina, freedwoman 
of Bar‘ate. Alas!” Wm. WRIcHT. 








PETRUS DAMIANI. 
9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.: Nov. 4, 1878. 


Permit me to offer a correction of a uent 
error which is repeated in your obituary notice of 
Dr. Kynaston. ference is there made to one 
of his many versions from sacred Latin Rott, as 
“Cardinal Damiano on the Glories of Paradi 
In fact, the Cardinal’s secular name was Pietro 
de’ Onesti, but he called himself Petrus Damiant, 
out of affection for his brother Damian, to whom 
he was deeply attached; exactly as Eusebius, 
seven centuries earlier, styled himself Eusebius 
Pamphili, in memory of his friend the martyr 
Pamphilus, And it is just the same sort of mis- 
take to speak of St. Peter Damian—a French error, 
“St, Pierre Damien,” which ought to be “St. 
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Pierre de Damien”—as it is to speak of the Bishop 
of Caesarea as Eusebius Pamphilus, which one 
finds not infrequently. 

Ricwarp F, LitTLEepA.ez. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MonDAY, Nov. 11.—8.30 p.m. Geographical: Opening Address» 
by Sir Rutherford Alcock ; “* Journey up the Fly River, 
and in other Parts of New Guinea,” by L. M. D’Al- 

is. 


bertis. 
TuESDAY, Nov. 12.—8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : “ Report 
on Anthropological Proceedings at the Congress of Ori- 
entalists at Florence,” by R. N. Cust; “On some 
Characters tattooed on a Motu Woman,” by J. Park 
Harrison; “On some American Illustrations of the 


Evolution of New Varieties of Men,” by Dr. Daniel 


Wilson. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Avonmouth Dock,” by J. B. 
Mackenzie; “ The River Lagan and Harbour of Bel- 
fast,” by T. R. Salmond; ‘‘ Whitehaven Harbour and 
Dock Works,” by J. E. Williams. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 13.—8 P.M. Microscopical: ‘‘ Further En- 
quiry into the Limits of Microscopic Vision, and the 
Delusive Application of Fraunhofer’s Optical Law of 
Vision,” by Dr. R. Pigott; “On the Measurement of 
the Angle of Aperture of Objectives,” by F. H. Wen- 


8 P.M. Telegraph Engineers : ** Cable-grappling and Cable- 

lifting,” by A. Jamieson. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 14.—8 P.M. Meteorological : Lecture. 

8 P.M. Mathematical (Anniversary) : “ Instability of Jets,” 
by Lord Rayleigh; “ Self-strained Frames of six 
Joints,” by Prof. M. W. Crofton. 

8 P.M. Historical : Inaugural Address, by Lord Aberdare. 

FRIDAY, Nov. 15.—8 P.M. Philological: “‘ Report on the Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Florence,” by E. L. Brandreth 
and R. N. Cust; ‘Classification of Word-Meanings,” 
1., by H. Sweet. 








SCIENCE. 
The Commercial Products of the Sea: or. 


Marine Contributions to Food, Industry, 
and Art. ByP.L. Simmonds. (Griffith 


& Farran.) 


Tae author or compiler of this interesting 
and instructive volume has by its publica- 
tion added largely to an order of literature 
which is deservedly becoming more and 
more popular. The Preface contains a 
modest disclaimer of originality—a feature 
scarcely compatible, in one sense of the 
word, with a judicious handling of the sub- 
jects under treatment. “The Commercial 
Products of the Sea,’’ however, are not 
necessarily, as even a cursory perusal of the 
work will show, a subject-matter in which 
pure statistics hold the lead—the basement 
simply of an obelisk of figures which, in 
our pushing age, requires the lost gift of 
patience to peruse either with relish or 
profit. In treatises of this description 
tabulated statements usually form the staple 
or chief commodity to which the attention 
of the reader is presumed to be directed. It 
18 not so, to a wearisome extent at least, in 
the chapters under review. Such summaries 
occur, as they are bound to do, in their 
legitimate place; but the information con- 
tamed in the volume before me is not con- 
fined to them, and room is found for much 
interesting matter with which, although it 
18 not strictly speaking original, the reading 
public in general has been very partially 
made acquainted. 

The contents of Mr. Simmonds’s very 
readable book are comprised in three parts 
or divisions. The first of these treats of the 
“Food Products obtained from the Sea.” 
Information upon the various fisheries of 
a prominent character carried on off the 

uropean and American coasts forms the 
bulk of this section ; but such information 
is extensively supplemented by descriptions 
of fishes and marine animals, native to the 
Pacific and Eastern Seas, and of the modes 
employed in capturing and curing them. An 





interesting chapter is introduced (p. 105) 
regarding the Trepang or Béche-de-mer, a 
marine product which partakes more of the 
nature of a sea-slug belonging to the genus 
Holothuria than of a fish. This animal, 
which is of unsightly appearance, resembling 
in shape a prickly cucumber, admits of 
thirty-three varieties : the colour of the ordi- 
nary variety is whitish-brown ; that of a more 
highly prized species perfectly black. The 
average length of the Trepang is about eight 
inches, but it has been known to measure two 
feet. By the Chinese it is largely used as 
an article of food, and is considered a dainty 
by many of the Europeans at Manila. The 
annual exports of the Trepang are estimated 
at 4,0007. The brown slug with teats is 
valued in the Oriental market at 30/1. per 
ton. In this section the Sardine and Tunny 
fisheries of the Mediterranean occupy sepa- 
rate chapters; and the crustacea, oysters, 
and edible mollusca, cephalopods, and other 
food products of the sea, have attention 
drawn to them. More recent and fuller in- 
formation touching the salmon-fisheries of 
Great Britain and Ireland might, I think, 
have been given; but probably the fact 
that the subject has been dealt with 
almost ad nauseam by sporting and other 
journals deterred Mr. Simmonds from giving 
more than a meagre account of these im- 
portant fisheries. 

The second division of the volume before 
me is entitled “ Marine Contributions to In- 
dustry.” Three chapters following the intro- 
ductory one are dedicated to the Sponge and 
its various fisheries : those carried on in the 
Bahamasand the Mediterranean in particular. 
Of this product of the sea and the modes of 
collecting it, adapted to the localities where 
it is generated, full details are given. The 
most highly prized sponge of commerce is 
known under the appellation usitatissi- 
mum. It is cup-shaped, the oscules slen- 
der, like hair, and the pores very fine. 
Of this grade there are thirty-four species 
recognised by the dealer. The sponge- 
fisheries of the Archipelago and coast of 
Syria are among the most important, em- 
ploying from 250 to 300 boats manned by 
from 1,200 to 1,500 hands. The quality of 
the article transhipped from these and con- 
tiguous quarters, the Sporades and Lebanon, 
to Europe has always maintained the highest 
position in the market, and the fisheries 
form a source of very considerable wealth 
both to the spongers and traders. Fish and 
mammal oils, isinglass, seaweed, and marine 
salt, are also dealt with exhaustively in this 
division of the work; while the details given 
regarding the capture and collection of these 
marine products, and those descriptive of the 
manipulation and other processes to which 
they are severally submitted, do high credit 
to the research of the expositor. 

The concluding division of the volume is 
occupied with an enumeration, description, 
and history of marine contributions to high 
art. Tortoise-shell, pearl, mother-of-pearl, 
coral, and amber, take a prominent place in 
the catalogue ; and the different methods of 
collecting these products and preparing them 
for the market are attractively set before 
the reader. This part of the work is ren- 
dered specially interesting by the result 
embraced in it of careful enquiry into some 





of the accepted theories with regard to the 
marine contributions above-named. The 
pearl, coral, and amber, have each severally 
their ancient mediaeval and modern his- 
tory; and these histories, romantic as 
they may appear, are, nevertheless, in a 
great measure, as Burns would say, “to 
be lippen to:” that of the pearl especially 
—a marine production which has held 
its place for ages among the crown 
jewels of nations, polished as well as bar- 
baric, and is regarded as an heirloom, 
only to be exhibited on festal occasions, in 
families of wealth and distinction. Much 
curious information upon this particular 
“gem of the ocean” is contained in the 
third chapter of the section under notice. 
The annual imports of the pearl into Eng- 
land and France alone are, taking into ac- 
count its durability and the vastness of the 
hoard accumulated during the so-termed 
reigns of fashion, enormous, and form both 
text and commentary upon the wealth and 
luxury of the age we live in. According to 
the official returns of the Board of Trade 
the declared value of the pearls, set and 
unset, imported into the United Kingdom 
during the eighteen years ending with 1870 
exceeded a million pounds sterling. The 
pearls imported into France during the ten 
years ending in 1876 were valued officially 
at 2,007,333 frs. No account, of course, 
can be rendered of those smuggled, the 
worth of which may without exaggera- 
tion be set down at a guess as double. Such 
details, however, stand modestly apart from 
the run made in Oriental countries and 
throughout America, not omitting our own 
colonies, upon this marine contribution to 
art. I have merely touched the crust of the 
chapter in question. It is well worth the 
attentive perusal of the reader; as also are 
those chapters in connexion with it which 
relate to the mother-of-pearl, coral, and 
amber fisheries. In concluding this cursory 
notice, all that I have to add is to recom- 
mend Mr. Simmonds’s work as a well- 
arranged and pleasantly-written exposition 
of the subjects selected by him. 
Tuomas Top Sroppart. 








Khang-hsi Tsze-tien Tso-ydo (“The Concise 
Khang-hsi Dictionary”). By the Rev. 
John Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. (Triib- 
ner.) 


We have here, for the first time, a Chinese 
dictionary by a foreigner, entirely in Chinese, 
and calculated to be of benefit equally to the 
native scholar and to the foreign student 
who has made some progress in the acqui- 
sition of this difficult language. : 
Only two complete Chinese-English dic- 
tionaries have hitherto been given to the 
public—those of Dr. Morrison and Dr. 
Medhurst, and both of them were based on 
the dictionary of the Khang-hsi period, 
ordered by the second Emperor of the 
present dynasty, and compiled and printed 
under the superintendence of a committee 
of thirty-seven distinguished scholars, whose 
labours extended over nearly six years. 
Morrison described it as “the fullest and 
best dictionary which has appeared in 
China,’ and he and Medhurst did wisely 
in making it the groundwork of their 
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productions, which, however, with all their 
excellences, are far inferior to it. We dis- 
carded them for it after a few years’ study, 
and have always advised other students over 
whom we had any influence to do the same. 
Sundry complaints of it, indeed, are com- 
mon, but it has not been sufficiently borne 
in mind that the Khang-hsi was intended for 
natives and not for foreigners. Sundry 
modifications of it are certainly requisite in 
a dictionary which is to be used with ad- 
vantage by foreign students of the language. 

Two things are of prime importance in 
every dictionary: First, the definition of the 
characters or words; and next their pro- 
nunciation. For the definition of the Chinese 
characters a foreigner must for long be de- 
pendent on native authorities, and in this 
respect the Khang-hsi is superior to either 
of the above acknowledged translations of 
it ; superior, also, to the more recent Syllabic 
Dictionary of Dr. Williams, published in 
1874, and based on a rather earlier native 
work, the Wi-Fang Yiian Yin, while it only 
contains 12,527 characters. Not that the 
Khang-hsi is a model in the matter of defi- 
nitions, or that the different significations 
of a term are arranged in it on any scientific 
or genealogical method. Words and charac- 
ters, moreover, and, in Chinese especially, 
combinations of characters, are continually 
receiving new applications, often amounting 
to new meanings. The Khang-hsi appeared 
in 1716, 162 years ago. Many new applica- 
tions of characters have grown up during 
that time which it is vain to seek for in 
it. Williams’s dictionary contains some of 
them, but a full and satisfactory definition- 
dictionary of Chinese is, in the meantime, a 
desideratum, and will remain so, we fear, 
for many years to come. 

Into the field of definition, however, 
Dr. Chalmers does not enter, beyond re- 
peating all the definitions in his Khang-hsi 
original, which are found carefully given in 
the order of their occurrence, and his method 
has admitted here of one important improve- 
ment. The meaning of characters frequently 
varies with a change in their pronunciation, 
and even with a change in the tone of their 
pronunciation, All the changes of pronun- 
ciation and even of tone are carefully marked 
by him; and the peculiar signification im- 
mediately follows. The student who uses 
his dictionary is likely to be more accurate 
both in his interpretation and pronunciation 
than one who uses any other dictionary that 
we know. 

The second requisite in a dictionary is 
that it give correctly the pronunciation of 
the words or characters. The original 
Khang-hsi is here—I do not say defective, 
but confusing to the foreign student. The 
Emperor’s direction to its compilers was 
that they should omit no sound that the 
characters had ever borne. They made it, in 
consequence, a point to collect the ancient 
as well as the modern pronunciations ; and 
this gives to the work a real archaeological 
value, but to a foreigner the variety of pro- 
nunciations is simply embarrassing. 

Moreover, the compilers employed in spel- 
ling the characters the method that came 
into use with Chinese lexicographers in our 
fourth century, when they had become ac- 
quainted with the Sanskrit alphabet and 





writing. Their plan was to divide the names 
of their own characters—all monosyllabic— 
into an initial utterance and a final, and 
then to use two characters, one of which 
should give the initial part of the sound, and 
the other the final. There is, for instance, 
the sound tang, which they spelt by means 
of the characters called ti and lang, the 
former giving the initial ¢, and the latter the 
final ang. The tonal system of the language 
necessitated, further, two characters for 
most of the initial utterances, and at least 
four for each of the finals. Then to the two 
spelling characters a third was appended as 
their result, having the same pronunciation 
as the character whose name was being 


. Spelt, and which would be already known, it 


was supposed, to the reader. The process 
was ingenious but complicated ; and, as if it 
were not troublesome enongh in itself, there 
does not appear to have been any under- 
standing that the characters of the language 
might not be drawn on ud libitum to repre- 
sent the same initial and final utterances. 

Dr. Chalmers, adopting this mode of in- 
dicating the pronunciation, and using in- 
variably the same initials and finals to spell, 
so to speak, the same sound, has made it as 
simple and easy as it is possible to make it. 
We must say, however, that it is not an 
easy task to master the details of the pre- 
liminary tables in which he explains his 
method of spelling. To his own mind they 
are no doubt perfectly clear ; but the student, 
whether Chinese or foreigner, will think 
that a page or two of additional explanation 
would have been a boon; and we hope this 
will be supplied in a second edition. 

If the dictionary had been intended for 
only one dialect, the characters for the initials 
and finals—‘‘ the mothers of sound,” as they 
have been termed—would not have been 
many; but as the author’s object was to 
make the volume available for reading in 
Pekinese (a mode of pronunciation that has 
arisen since the publication of the Khang- 
hsi), in the central dialects (or what used to 
be called Southern Mandarin), and in Can- 
tonese, this required the addition of certain 
characters for the peculiarities of each. It 
is some compensation for this, if the more 
extended usefulness of the work needed any 
compensation, that he has discarded the cha- 
racters appended to “ the mothers of sound ” 
pronounced in the same way as the one in- 
tended to be taught. Native scholars, how- 
ever, will hardly thank him for this, for 
they do not think the spelling sufficient, un- 
less they have the whole sound added in an- 
other character which they know already. 
The system in fact was introduced from a 
foreign source, and has never been widely 
understood and appreciated in China. 

And this leads us to point out the 
greatest service which Dr. Chalmers has 
rendered to Chinese lexicography and to the 
foreign student of the language. Before 
the introduction of the above method of 
spelling, the Chinese read the majority of 
their characters by means of what we may 
call a phonetical portion of them, The 
Shwo Win, the oldest Chinese dictionary, 
published a.p. 100, gives the sounds by 
reference to this part. The first foreigner 
who called attention clearly to the import- 
ance of this phonetical element in the 





structure of Chinese was Dr. Marshman in 
1814, in his Olavis Sinica. M. Callery, at 
Macao, in 1841, followed up the subject by 
the publication of his Systema Phoneticum 
Scripturae Sinicae, embracing, however, not 
quite 13,000 characters. Dr. Chalmers has 
now carried out the phonetical analysis of 
the language, and combined the arrange- 
ment of the characters both by their radical 
and phonetical elements in a remarkable 
way. Under each of the 214 Khang-hsi 
radicals are arranged in order, according to 
the number of the additional strokes in 
their formation, the phonetics into which it 
enters as “the mother of meaning.” The 
phonetic then takes the place of the radical 
at the top of the page, and also in a smaller 
character any other secondary phonetics 
formed from it. Beneath are found all the 
characters into which the phonetic enters, 
with the exact pronunciation and the defini- 
tion of each. In this way, by means of the 
214 radicals and 884 other characters, mainly 
consisting of phonetics—that is, by fewer 
than 1,100 characters in all—the student is 
furnished with the means of naming, in a 
rough-and-ready way, the more than 40,000 
characters that are to be found in Chinese 
books, and can go on to the exact pronun- 
ciation of them by attending to the spelling. 

There are, indeed, some anomalies in the 
Khang-hsi arrangement of a few of the 
phonetics under radicals to which they do 
not really belong, and in the derivation of 
some of the secondary phonetics from their 
primaries. We are prepared to expect such 
things in a language which has been growing, 
probably, for more than 5,000 years. “The 
concise Khang-hsi” acknowledges them and 
furnishes help, which we have not time to 
describe, for the explanation of some of 
them. 

Altogether, Dr. Chalmers’ work is the 
nearest approach to a complete lexical ex- 
hibition of the Chinese characters that has 


yet been made, and will very much simplify 


and facilitate the learning of them. It is 
not the ne plus ultra of a Chinese dictionary, 
either for native or foreign use, but it is a 
grand step in advance towards such a dic- 
tionary. It is a marvel of labour and ac- 
curacy, and is beautifully printed. 

James LEGGE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Functions of the Kidney.—The batrachian 
kidney receives its supply of blood from two 
sources, the renal arteries and the common iliac 
veins. The arteries feed the Malpighian tufts, 
the vasa efferentia from which break up into an 
intertubular capillary network. But this network 
receives blood from the veins likewise. Hence 
ligature of the renal arteries in the frog does not, 
as in mammals, completely arrest the circulation 
through the kidney ; it only shuts off the glomeruli. 
Availing himself of this anatomical disposition, 
Moritz Nussbaum has performed a series of experi- 
ments designed to throw light on the respective 
function of the Malpighian tufts and the epithe- 
lium lining the uriniferous tubes (Pfiigers 
Archiv, xvii, 11 and 12). We know that 
certain substances, when introduced into the 
blood, are excreted by the kidneys. We 


cannot, however, tell whether they are simply 
filtered through the walls of the capillaries form- 
ing the glomeruli, or eliminated by the glandular 
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epithelium, Now, if the renal arteries are tied (in 
a frog), any substance which passes from the blood 
into the urine must necessarily traverse the epithe- 
lium, since it is altogether excluded from the 
tufts. On the other hand, any substance which 
finds its way into the urine while the renal arteries 
are pervious, and ceases to do so after they are 
tied, must clearly be filtered through the capillary 
walls of the glomeruli. The latter is the case 
with ovalbumin, peptone, and glucose. These 
substances, when injected into the blood, —s 
make their appearance in the urine. ut if 
the renal arteries haye been previously liga- 
tured, no elimination is found to occur. The 
same is true of carmine, which has long 
been known to differ from the sulphindigotate 
of soda in that it does not make its way into the 
bile through the secerning activity of the hepatic 
cells. Carmine passes into the urine through the 
capillary walls; the epithelial cells do not ex- 
crete it, 


The Vaso-motor Nerves of the Muscles.—In the 
Journal of Physiology (i.,4 and 5) Gaskell pub- 
lishes the results of further research on this im- 
portant subject. The discrepancy between his 
original conclusions, and those subsequently ar- 
rived at by Heidenhain may, he thinks, be partly 
accounted for by the difference in the methods 
employed. Heidenhain takes the varying-tem 
rature of the muscle as a measure of the circula- 
tion through it, every rise of temperature indicat- 
ing a relaxation, every fall a contraction of the 
arterioles. Gaskell employs a more direct method ; 
he measures the rate at which blood escapes from 
the veins, His experiments were all made 
on dogs under the influence of morphia or 
chloroform, or of both together; curare was 
occasionally administered as well. The following 
are among the principal conclusions at which he 
has arrived. Section of a muscle-nerve or of the 
abdominal sympathetic (in the case of the hind 
leg) causes a very great but transient dilatation 
of the arteries of the muscles. The simultaneous 
rise of temperature in the muscle attains its 
maximum, and lasts for a considerable time, after 
the dilatation of the vessels has subsided. Section 
of the muscle-nerve following upon section of the 
abdominal sympathetic causes a marked dilatation 
of the muscular arterioles. Part of this effect is 
due, in all likelihood, to a simultaneous expiratory 
action of the abdominal muscles. Electrical or 

. mechanical stimulation of the peripheral end of 
the muscle-nerve causes dilatation of the muscular 
arterioles, very marked in the uncurarised animal, 
less marked in an animal just enough cur- 
arised to prevent contraction of the muscle 
when the nerve is stimulated. The following 
is the probable explanation of this difference. The 
muscle-nerve contains both dilator and constrictor 
fibres, of which the former predominate. It is 
only the vaso-dilator fibres that are affected by 
curare, Section of the nerve removes the 
tonic influence of the central mechanism, while 
acting as a powerful stimulus on the dilator 
fibres. The loss of tone resulting from division of 
the constrictor fibres is speedily compensated by 
the operation of the peripheral vaso-motor mechan- 
isms. Stimulation of an afferent nerve causes 
dilatation of the muscle-arteries when it either 
gives rise to a reflex contraction of the muscle, or 
would do so if the connexion of the motor nerve 
with the muscle were not interrupted by curare. 
Stimulation of the central end of a nerve (such 
as the vagus) which does not cause any reflex 
contraction of the muscle, or any strong expira- 
tory action of the abdominal muscles, produces no 
dilatation, but rather, if anything, a slight contrac- 
tion of the muscle arteries. It follows, accordingly, 
that the activity of a muscle, however caused, is 
“ccompanied by an increased flow of blood through 
its tissue: and the enquiry suggests itself 
Whether the vessels of muscles do not take part in 
the production of the variations of blood-pressure 
resulting from the stimulation of an afferent 
nerve in those cases where that stimulation does 





not culminate in the contraction of the muscles in 
question. 


On the Action of Ethyl Iodide.—This has re- 
cently been investigated by M. Rabuteau (Gazette 
Médicale, 12 Octobre, 1878). He finds it to be 
an anaesthetic, slower but more lasting in its 
effects than ethyl bromide or chloroform. It 
undergoes decomposition in the organism, yield- 
ing an alkaline iodide (probably sodium iodide) 
which is eliminated through the kidneys. Lastly, 
in common with ethyl bromide, chloroform, and 
erg ether, it prevents the germination of 
seeds. 


Further Contributions to the Physiology of the 
Pancreas.— The statement of Afanasiew and 
Pawlow (AcapEmy, July 13, 1878) that atropia 
arrests the functional activity of the pancreas has 
been controverted by Heidenhain. Pawlow has 
accordingly gone over the ground again, with 
fresh pase wom against error (Pfliiger’s Archiv, 
xvii., 1l and 12). He finds that in dogs with 
me fistulae (made in conformity with 

eidenhain’s directions) small doses of atropia 
unquestionably check, while larger ones arrest, the 
secretion of the gland. In rabbits, however, not 
the smallest effect on the pancreas could be pro- 
duced even by very large doses of the alkaloid. 
And yet atropia undoubtedly checks the salivary 
secretion in the rabbit, although the dose required 
to produce this effect is relatively larger than in 
the dog. A further question then suggested itself. 
Might not the effect of atropia on the pancreas be 
indirect—a mere consequence of arrested peri- 
stalsis? Atropia in considerable doses was found to 
check the peristaltic movement of the intestines ; 
but comparative experiments proved that the two 
sets of phenomena—arrest of peristalsis and arrest 
of pancreatic secretion—are independent though 
simultaneous effects of the drug. Further, as re- 
gards the arrest of pancreatic secretion by stimu- 
lation of afferent nerves, is this due to arrested 
peristalsis? No: for the movements of the in- 
testine seem to be increased rather than diminished 
by centripetal stimuli. 


Relation of Sweating to the Activity of the 
Circulation.—Vulpian draws attention to two 
facts which indicate that the activity of the 
sudoriparous glands is in no way correlated with 
the activity of the circulation through the skin 
(Comptes Rendus, 30 Septembre, 1878). First, 
the increased secretion of sweat observed on the 
toes of the hind-limb when the peripheral end of 
the sciatic nerve is faradised coincides with 
marked spasm of the cutaneous arterioles and 
diminished blood-supply. Secondly, when the 
heart’s action is about to cease just before death, 
and the integument is pale and bloodless, small 
drops of perspiration may be seen oozing from the 
orifice of the sweat-ducts on the toes, If one 
sciatic nerve has been previously cut, the corre- 
sponding paw remains dry, showing that the 
stimulus to secretion is central. 


WE have received the third number of Brain. 
The original articles are quite up to the high stan- 
dard set by the first saaiber of the journal. Some 
are of purely medical interest ; but others, such as 
that by Weir Mitchell on “‘ The Lessons of Neuro- 
tomy,” and that of Hughlings Jackson on “ A ffec- 
tions of Speech from Disease of the Brain,” contain 
a great deal of matter interesting to the physiolo- 
gist. The critical digests and abstracts give a full 
account of all that has been done during the last 
few months in the field of neurology. 





PHILOLOGY. 


THe Romania for July (three months in arrear) 
opens with an article by J. Cornu on various 
questions of Old French phonology. In a note 
G. Paris points out that some of the explanations 
have been given before, and that others are un- 
satisfactory: to this latter class we would add 
one or two more, while acknowledging that M. 
Cornu’s arguments are generally suggestive, and 





on several important points convincing as well as 
new. Thus he explains the e in the suffix eur 
(earlier edus) from Gtdrem as due to the influence 
of the nom. ere from ator, thinking that otherwise 
the vowel would be a (aur, adur); but the rea- 
son why latérem gives la{d]ur, while salvdtdrem 
gives salve[ dur, is (as shown by MM. Darmesteter 
and Meyer) that in the first word the @ is in the 
initial syllable, while in the second it is in that 
following the sub-accented first syllable, and 
is treated as a after the accented syllable 
(salve[d]ur, as salve from salva), And the 
explanation of the Fr. suffix twme for tidinem, as 
the result of a series of exceptional phonetic 
changes, offers more difficulties than Diez’s, which 
considers it to be derived by suffix-substitution 
from timina (neut. plur. of tumen) ;. the only ex- 
planation which accounts phonetically for the a of 
the Provencal cosdumna, costuma. After this 
come the continuation of P. Rajna’s elaborate 
essay on a rhymed Italian version of the story of 
the “Seven Sages of Rome ;” a short Old French 
poem of the thirteenth century, published by G. 
Paris; and various minor articles. Of the latter 
we may note G. Paris’s new and satisfactory ety- 
mology of trouver, derived by him from tropdare 
(tropus=song) instead of from turbare, which 
presents phonetic difficulties, and does not explain 
the meaning of troubadour. Among the re- 
views is a severe article by P. Meyer on 
Hueffer’s Zroubadours, and the number (save 
some news paragraphs) concludes with the usual 
valuable notices of other Romanic periodicals. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Mereorotocicat Socirery.—( Thursday, October 31.) 


Tur first of a course of six Lectures on Meteorology 
was delivered by Dr. Mann, the subject being “The 
Physical Properties of the Atmosphere.” Air, al- 
though essentially an invisible substance, has weight : 
a cubic foot weighs 573°5 grains ; 13 cubic feet amount 
to just 1 lb. A room the size of Westminster Hall 
contains as much as 75 tons of air. The atoms of 
the air are of a minuteness that is perhaps quite in- 
conceivable by the human mind. They are much 
smaller than the minutest molecules that can be made 
visible by the microscope, which have a breadth of 
about ysy5oath of an inch, They exist in what is 
termed the gaseous state, which means that, small as 
they are, they float many of their own diameters 
asunder ; from which it arises that air is compressible 
by the application of mechanical force. By a pressure 
of 15 lbs. upon each square inch, air is reduced to 
half its previous bulk, although water,. by the same 
pressure, is only compressed the ;54%5,th part. 
Mariotte and Boyle have established the law that 
every time the pressure upon air is doubled its volume 
is halved. This is the obvious reason why the air is 
more rare and light, bulk for bulk, at the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, than it is near the surface 
of the earth. But it is also expanded by increase of 
temperature, and this also by a fixed law, which is 
that air is increased in volume ;},th part for each 
degree Fah.: 1,000 cubic inches at freezing tempera- 
ture are increased to 1366°5 inches at the boiling- 
point. The rarefaction of the atmosphere with ascent 
towards the higher regions is also effected according 
to a fixed law: at a height of three miles the air has 
a doubled volume and half its original density ; it is 
again doubled in volume at about six miles high. It 
is probable that no animal could continue to live and 
breathe at a height of eight miles. The actual outer 
limit of the atmosphere is not certainly known. 
The weight of the entire atmosphere was first 
demonstrated by Torricelli, when he made his 
memorable invention of the barometer. It amounts 
to the same as the weight of a column of mer- 
cury of the same diameter, thirty inches high. 
But mercury is 11,000 times heavier than an equal 
bulk of air. There is nearly one ton weight of air 
on each square foot of the ground. The atmosphere 
amounts to about the ;5,4555th part of the entire earth. 
Air, however, presses in all directions as well as down. 
The air is in reality composed / two different kinds 
of gases which mingle without interfering with each 
other by pressure. Each is, as it were, a vacuum 
to the other. ‘he vapour of water rises into the 
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interspaces of these aerial atoms in a similarly free 
and unconstrained way ; but more of it can be sus- 
tained in warm air than in cold. Air at a tempera- 
ture of 32° can sustain the ;i,th part of its own 
weight of aqueous vapour, but at 86° it can sus- 
tain the 4th part of its own weight. The baro- 
meter gives the combined weight of the oxygen, 
nitrogen and gaseous vapour of the air, and the 
portion of this weight which is due to aqueous 
vapour is called the elastic force of vapour. Witha 
barometer standing at 30°000 in., and with a hygro- 
meter indicating an elastic force of vapour of 450, 
very nearly a quarter of a pound of the entire pres- 
sure of fifteen pounds on each square inch is due to 
the vapour. When more vapour is generated than 
can be at once carried away, the barometer necessarily 
rises; when vapour is condensed in the atmosphere, 
the barometer falls; when the temperature of satu- 
rated air is reduced from 80° to 60°, 5 grains of 
aqueous vapour are deposited from each cubic foot. 
This is the effective cause of rain. Warm air drinks up 
vapour and carries it away, and subsequently deposits 
it when it comes to some region where it gets chilled. 
The temperature of air decreases with height about 
1° for each 300 or 400 feet ascended ; this is because 
the air gets further from the source of heat, and also 
because heat is absorbed above to maintain the expan- 
sion of the air. Sensible heat is lost on the expansion 
of air, and is produced on its condensation. Pure air 
is virtually quite pervious to heat; none stops 
in the air, but all passes through. Aqueous vapour, 
on the other hand, acts asa screen to heat. Prof. 
Tyndall has shown that 10 per cent. of the solar heat 
radiated from the earth through a moist atmosphere 
is stopped within ten feet of the ground. The abso- 
lute diathermancy of dry air accounts for the scorch- 
ing heat of mountain tops, as the retentive power of 
aqueous vapour does for the soft heat of low lying 
regions in the tropics. The rain-deluges of equatorial 
calms are due to the radiation of heat through the 
upper dry layers of the atmosphere. Cumuli clouds 
are formed from the same cause ; they are the capitals 
of invisible columns of saturated air. Mountain tops 
are condensers of moisture for a similar reason. 
There are in air, besides the aqueous vapour, 3°36 parts 
in every 10,000 of carbonic acid gas, and 34 parts in 
every 10,000,000 of ammonia. Small as these quan- 
tities appear, they are sufficient to produce very 
astonishing results; there are 1,300,000 tons of car- 
bonic acid, containing 371,475 tons of carbon in the 
air which rests upon each square mile of the earth, 
and 30 lbs. of ammonia are carried down by the rain 
to each acre of land every year. There is 1 part of 
ozone in every 700,000 parts of air; but this ozone 
is in reality only a condensed form of oxygen itself. 
Three volumes of oxygen are condensed to form two 
volumes of ozone. It is oxygen in an increased state 
of activity. The diathermancy and transparency of 
the air are both of the very highest importance to 
the life existing upon the earth. It is its diather- 
mancy which enables the sun’s heat to reach the 
terrestrial surface for the performance of its marvel- 
lous operations. It is its transparency which renders 
the air the window of the earth, giving man his out- 
look into space, and admitting the wonderful effects 
of colour and light. If the air were not transparent, 
all nature would be in a perpetual dense fog. The 
blueness of the sky is due to the weak blue rays of 
light being arrested by the air and its transparent 
vapours, and turned back upon the earth. The 
brilliant sunset colours are similarly due to the arrest 
and reflection of the stronger yellow and red vibra- 
tions by the denser vapours of the clouds. 





Society or Brotican Arcnaroroay.—( Tuesday, 
November 5.) 


Samver Brrcu, Esq., D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Cust gave his report on his attendance as the 
delegate of the society at the Oriental Congress at 
Florence, The following paper was read: “On the 
Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II., discovered by Mr. 
Rassam at Balawat,” part i, by Theo, G. Pinches. 
This paper contained an account of the larger of the 
two interesting pairs of bronze gates discovered by 
Mr. Rassam at Balawat, a formerly unnoticed site 
about nine miles north-east of Mosul. These gates 
are each about twenty-two feet high, by six feet wide. 
They were originally made of wood (probabiy cedar) 
three inches in thickness, and turned upon pivots fixed 
to the base of cylindrical posts about one foot in dia- 
meter. Plates of bronze were nailed across each door 





horizontally, extending right round the above-men- 
tioned posts. The remains of fourteen plates of 
bronze have been discovered, but it is probable that 
the original number was greater. Each plate of 
bronze contains, in two bands, representations of 
battles, sieges, triumphs, sacrifices, &c., drawn in the 
usual Assyrian style, and accompanied by short in- 
scriptions explaining each scene. In addition to these 
horizontal plates, others were nailed upon those por 
tions of the gates technically called the “styles.” 
These are inscribed with long inscriptions of five 
columns of six or seven lines each, extending from 
top to bottom. They contain portions of the annals 
of Shalmaneser III. (3.c. 859), to which the above- 
mentioned representations of battles, sieges, &c., furm, 
to a certain extent, illustrations. The whole history 
of Shalmaneser’s campaigns against Akhuni, king of 
Tulbarsip, is given; also his campaigns to settle 
affairs in Babylonia (B.c. 852), Marduku-bela-yusaté 
having revolted against the king Marduku-suma- 
iddin, his brother. Shalmaneser defeated and killed 
Marduku-bela-yusaté. The. campaigns against the 
countries of Ararat, Gizini, and Khupuskia, which 
ended in the total defeat of these peoples, are lastly 
described. When the whole is cleaned, the exact 
relation between the descriptions and the chased 
bands, now not very evident, will probably appear. 








FINE ART. 


Antike Gesichtshelme und Sepulcralmasken. 
Von Otto Benndorf. (Wien: Gerold’s 
Sohn.) 


Amona many who have pursued much the 
same line of study in recent years, Prof. 
Benndorf has earned an enviable reputation 
for the completeness of his method of re- 
search, and for a singular facility of state- 
ment. Neither this gift of expression 
nor his assiduity of enquiry has failed 
him in the present instance; and the con- 
sequence of this combination is that on 
a subject always interesting, but offering 
special attractions just now, we are furnished 
for the first time with a solid substructure 
upon which further investigations may be 
based. An abundance of carefully-executed 
illustrations, a large collection of bare facts, 
and a digest of the arguments arising from 
them, constitute this substructure. 

As an example of what has been gained 
so far, it may be pointed out that when Dr. 
Schliemann, during the excavation of cer- 
tain graves at Mycenae, obtained a series of 
gold masks, there appeared to be no ready 
and definite means of accounting for their 
presence. No doubt the splendour of per- 
sonal ornaments buried in these graves 
ought to have led to the conclusion that 
the deceased persons had been thus decorated 
for the purpose of display while they were, 
so to speak, lying in state, and that the 
masks equally had been made for this cere- 
mony. But this explanation, which is now 
obvious, could only have been received as a 
conjecture without such material at hand to 
refer to as has been collected by Prof. Benn- 
dorf. Much less than could be wished is 
known about the Greek usage, but among 
the Romans there is positive evidence, both 
literary and artistic. Especially interesting 
are the helmets with masks attached to 
them'to cover the face, the finest being one 
found in this country, at Ribchester. In 
these, and in most other cases, there is 
a marked death-like expression on the 
face, which, though consistent with the 
occasion, must have greatly interfered 
with the rendering of individuality in 
the likeness. Possibly there was not in 





general much desire to attain likeness. Ex- 
amples are known where the object was 
simply to conceal disfigurement. The face 
on the Ribchester helmet is more like that 
of a woman, yet there is no reason to think 
otherwise than that it was made for a 
Roman soldier of renown, to wear while 
lying in state. A distinction, however, 
must, one would think, be drawn between 
the masks which were actually buried with the 
dead, and those which, according to Roman 
custom, were employed in the funeral pro- 
cession to represent the deceased as he 
looked when alive, and were afterwards re- 
tained as imagines. The motives are different 
in the two cases. In the one a life-like, in 
the other a death-like, expression is required. 
At the same time the amount of life-like ex- 
pression which would have sufficed in very 
early times may have been small, and 
not such as to make any very perceptible 
difference between the imagines and the 
sepulchral 1aasks, supposing the jus imaginum 
to have existed in very early times. But 
that is the point in dispute. Some deny its 
existence before B.c. 367. Others have ~ 
given good reasons for tracing it to a much 

earlier period, long before contact with and 

influence from Greece set in. With them 

Benndorf agrees, finding a confirmation of 

their view, first, in the similarity of the use of 

imagines with the use of sepulchral masks ; 

and, secondly, in the high antiquity of the 

use of sepulchral masks proved by the dis. 

covery at Mycenae, and by the evidence of 

it among a variety of ancient nations. He 

may be quite right, but apart from the 

Mycenae masks, which in several respects 

are a puzzle, the others are remarkably defi- 

cient in signs of a very high antiquity. 

In the British Museum is an ancient 
bronze mask from Armento, which, though 
it does not appear to belong strictly to the 
class published in this work, has yet certain 
affinities with them. It represents a face 
looking out from a helmet of which only the 
cheek-pieces and the front above the fore- 
head are shown. The cheek-pieces are 
ornamented each with a ram’s head in relief ; 
the front has two snakes with huge heads, 
and above this rises a thin, flat crown, much 
like a Greek stephane. The face has astony 
expression, but the eyes are not hollow as in 
distinctly sepulchral masks. A remarkable 
peculiarity is that it has apparently a long 
flat handle attached under the chin. The- 
face is under life-size, and possibly it had 
been attached in some way as an ornament to 
represent a front view of a warrior wearing 
a helmet. But this is far from certain, and 
while it remains so we may be justified in 
proposing to consider it along with sepulchral 
masks without positively identifying it with 
them. A. S. Murray. 








ART BOOKS. 


WE have received Brittany: Thirty-five Sketches, 
by Birket Foster. In the new fashion of avoiding 
the ordinary channels of agency they are published 
by the artist himself, at the Hill, Witley, Surrey. 
The book is got up with simple and genuine taste, 
and the few words of modest information or 
personal reminiscence which accompany and stand 
opposite to each design show Mr. Birket Foster to 
be a traveller of agreeable aud gentle intelligence = 
not full of traveller's tales, but making b2‘ore 
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each design just such appropriate comment on 
custom, place, and circumstance as the better 
enables us to enjoy the sketch. Many a book of 
travel has been written for the circulating 
libraries—to have its brief successful day and to 
be permanently forgotten—which has contained 
less of the immediate and spontaneous record of 
the spot visited than does this volume of Mr. 
Birket Foster. But it is not so much Mr. Foster's 
exceedingly plain and unadorned literary chronicle 
that is chielly offered for our comment, but the 
artistic chronicle— the five-and-thirty sketches, or 
reproductions of sketches, which are the raison 
détre of his book. It is rarely in a gift-volume 
like this that we see an artist at his best; but 
here Mr. Foster is decidedly at his best, and we 
will say how. His work is so reproduced by the 
“delicate process” of Messrs. Maclureand Macdonald 
that while all the essentials of the composition— 
the grace, picturesqueness,quaintness, and variety— 
are retained, there has disappeared (if, indeed, in 
the present instances there ever existed) what is 
poorest and least masculine in the handling of the 
artist. The extreme finish of petty and insignifi- 
cant detail with which Mr. Foster is not unaccns- 
tomed to annoy the admirers of work more frankly 
suggestive—of work that does not draw attention 
to its own precision and smallness—is absent from 
the present series of translations of the artist's 
designs. Again, he has here been less than usually 
occupied with the sentiment, or, to be plainer, the 
sentimentality, of such figure-groups as he has 
selected: more than usually has he been engaged 
with the purely artistic aspects of things, so that 
his record of Breton tour, though in familiar and 
often-trodden ways, appeals to the lover of art 
more than to the seeker after sentiment. By the 
comparative absence of the one thing, and the 
comparative presence of the other, his work has 
greatly gained ; and we feel as we look at it that 
we are in presence of an artist the exhibition 
of whose skill in pure draughtsmanship and com- 
position has been wont to be a little overlaid by 
the exhibition of his command of easy sentiment 
and-his control of seductive colour. The art of 
Mr. Foster would have small scope if he addressed 
himself to the pourtrayal of a country from which 
prettiness was absent. It can survive, it seems, 
the absence of the sentimental, but not the absence 
of the picturesque. Now, everybody knows that 
Brittany is picturesque, and some opine that the 
peculiarities of its picturesqueness have not often had 
complete justice i= to them even by those who 
have not failed to return from Quimper and Mor- 
laix with their portfolios full of sketches of the 
type that has been accepted as characteristic. 
Now, in very full appreciation of the various 
beauties of permanent form and fleeting move- 
ment that the old-world towns of the most re- 
mote departments yet possess, Mr. Birket Foster 
has been in advance of almost every artist we can 
cal] to mind, and the whole of his better range— 
the whole of his range over really worthy ground 
—is shown in this volume. Here-and there, and 
notably in our remembrance in the picture of the 
collector among his bric-a-brac in the Water- 
Colour Gallery last season, Mr. Foster, in his 
researches for variety, has wandered into grounds 
of which he has not shown himself the master. 
But the variety sought for in the present sketches 
has been successfully attained, and if Mr. 
Foster is shown here in something of his weak- 
ness, he is shown in the full extent of his 
nee. It is, of course, very characteristic, not 
onia of him, but of the whole order of art to 
eg too much of his own art belongs—the art 
that wees little to be strong, provided it can con- 
izive to be amiable—that he remarks, ‘of Morlaix, 

nearly all the views of this interesting old town 
en marred by the gigantic viaduct of the 

aris and Brest Railway, which, though a very 
Wonderful piece of masonry, asserts itself in a 
eet Unpleasant manner,” and that he proceeds to 
d view ” of Morlaix in which the gigantic via- 

uct is nowhere to be seen. There will come a 





time, of course—and not long hence— when 
the gigantic viaduct, however modern and 
stupendous, will work itself into the characteristics 
of Morlaix ; and it isa great artist’s business to 
have understood this: Turner would certainly 
have understood it. But the dainty and agreeable 
art of Mr. Foster has never been distinguished b 
the perfect and equal acceptance of all facts, and it 
is now too late in the day to wish that it could 
become so. Nor have we much right to grumble 
when the artist is still in possession of such faculty 
as enables him to represent the stern lines of the 
castle of Vitré in happy juxtaposition with the 
yielding lines of the gently-swayed poplar by the 
roadside. Vitré—another view, with one of the 
towers and a piece of water in front of it—is a 
more ordinary piece of picturesqueness. Further 
on, we have one of the very daintiest and sweetest 
of Mr. Foster's figure-pieces—a slender woman, of 
refined feature, sleeping on a chair in church. 
And again—a little feebler—the wajting-maid at 
his hostelry. And—a transition—the late Renais- 
sance architecture of a shrine in the Cathedral of 
St.-Sauveur at Dinan, the firm drawing of the 
whole, with the texture of the two plain marble 
columns, a pleasure to the spectator; and else- 
where too, far stronger and more exact and more 
potent treatment of the details of various archi- 
tectural styles, not specially fascinating to the mere 
lover of the picturesque, than we should have 
imagined likely to proceed from Mr. Birket Foster's 
pencil. Finally, we would name the design of 
the south door of the cathedral of Quimper, as 
noteworthy, not only for a suggestion of Gothic 
detail and character less mannered than such a 
celebrity as Prout would inevitably have made 
it, but also for the extreme felicity of the 
composition of the out-coming crowd passing 
and passed through the portal. But, indeed, 
in many other designs here presented Mr. Foster 
has shown his almost equal skill in the sug- 
gestion of picturesque architecture and of a pic- 
turesque population ; and of one or two at least of 
the many Breton types of countenance—the features 
fine and gracious, the expression withdrawn and 
subdued—he has proved himself an excellent, and 
(notwithstanding his penchant for prettiness) a 
hardly too flattering exponent. This book, with 
whatever of concession it may contain to the tastes 
of those who care for the softly seductive more 
than for the strong, will remain one of the best 
records of Mr, Foster’s art. 


WE are glad to receive from Messrs, Longmans, 
its publishers, the new edition of Bewick’s Select 
Fables, and are pleased to note that the material 
considerations of binding, paper and printing have 
had careful attention. It was very fitting that 
they should when the objects to be presented were 
fables always fresh in interest though very old, 
and the identical illustrations by Bewick which 
made the issue of those fables, late in the last cen- 
tury, so remarkable a one. The woodcuts to the 
Fables, here reprinted with a reasonable mixture 
of loving care and a business-like eye to commer- 
cial success, count as in many ways among the 
most interesting of Bewick’s labours: certainly 
the ripest and best of the still early years in which 
they were produced. Bewick was born in 1753, 
and the latest of these illustrations were published 
in 1784, when the artist was little more than thirty, 
but the period of his apprenticeship to art may be 
said to have been already well over, though he had 
hardly yet entered upon the period of his greater 
work when the Quadrupeds and the Birds were 
executed. But that the book of which the 
reprint is now under notice is among the 
things esteemed by the collector is shown by 
the fact that for a copy of the scarce edition 
of 1784 7/. 10s. has been realised at an auction. 
And, indeed, one of the illustrations was singled, 
out for favour in the lifetime of the artist, who 
received a premium for it. The Fables, neverthe- 
less, is not so typical a book as the Birds: it is 
not so much that which Bewick could do’ and 
which no one else could do. But it is, neverthe- 





less, full of happy invention and adroit and — 
illustration of” the fables which were here his 
text. And the subjects have the interest of 
variety: they are varied as the subjects in the 
Birds and the Quadrupeds can hardly be var'ed. 
Moreover, the apparent roughness of the treat~ 
ment—nay, even the necessary roughness which 
belongs to them as woodcuts in comparison with 
the long and painful work of the line-engraver— 
becomes on familiarity less and less apparent, as it 
does, indeed, in the case of the Birds; and this, 
not us? the eye gets less exacting, but because 
it is seen that the simple art of Bewick’s revival 
was in Bewick’s own hands capable of conveying 
all the essentials of a theme. Bewick, with his 
simple tool and rapid labour, knew how to deliver 
his message. We have compared the cuts now 
before us with the impressions in the original 
edition—a comparison which, it is almost needless 
to say, puts them to a severe test. We do not 
pronounce them in all respects as truly represen- 
tative of the intention of the artist; but it is 
wonderful, considering the lapse of time, what 
good condition the blocks yet remain in. Oare 
and skilful nursing have done much towards pre- 
serving them as they were. Messrs. Longmans’ 
present edition of the Fables makes a most wel- 
come little gift-book, either to another or to one’s 
self, for which the occurrence of Christmas may be 
held as a pleasant excuse. 


PRESENTED in a humble form, the shilling 
pamphlet or brochure, George Cruikshank; the 
Artist, the Humourist, and the Man (Houlston and 
Sons), by Mr. William Bates, of Birmingham, 
contains undoubtedly many facts, though little 
independent criticism, with respect to the veteran 
humourist whom we lost in the course of last 
winter. The writer, unless we are mistaken, is 
known, in circles that concern themselves greatly 
with Cruikshank, as a collector of the works of 
the artist ; and his familiarity with the numberless 
Cruikshank publications, and the dates of their 
appearance, is amazing. But, unfortunately, a 
knowledge of positive facts regarding the artist, 
even when combined with an intense admiration 
for him, is not enough to give lasting value to 
such criticism or laudation as is ventured upon. 
It is rather a peculiarity of the Cruikshank 
specialist that he regards Cruikshank as somehow 
not quite subject to the ordinary rules of criticism ; 
and that he thinks but little of the opinion of art- 
writers who, in estimating Cruikshank, have seen 
his deficiencies and have marked these as coolly 
and clearly as his merits. Accordingly, in his 
estimate of his favourite, the typical Cruik- 
shank collector—who thinks it necessary to 
know “George,” and somewhat unnecessary to 
know anybody else — has to draw contfirma- 
tion of his own rather partial judgment more 
from genial literary humourists like Mr. G. 
A. Sala, and ready writers like the late Mr. 
W. Thornbury, than from critics whose more 
thorough and general study of art has given them 
claim to exercise authority. Mr. Thornbury’s 
chief artistic distinction is that he has produced a 
profoundly incompetent Life of Turner. It is by 
his Ballads, and not by his art-criticism, that he 
deserves to be remembered. Of all the con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Cruikshank poured 
forth very shortly after the artist’s death, only one 
or two, at most, bore any marks of the wide art- 
knowledge and impartial sympathy which are re- 
quired in giving valuable estimate of any work, 
and these one or two were probably the least a 
preciated by the mere Cruikshank enthusiast. We 
do not say that Mr. Bates—the intelligent chroni- 
cler now in question—is by any means a mere 
enthusiast, but we fear we can hardly add that he 
has remained uninfluenced by the ill-weighed 
eulogies of the easy writers. Nor can this be 
held to be surprising. The fertility of Cruik- 
shank’s work has overpowered great men like 
Ruskin and Thackeray, so that Thackeray's esti- 
mate of the artist in the Westminster Review was, 
indeed, little beyond a genial appreciation, « harm- 
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ingly written; and Mr. Ruskin’s observations, in 
the Preface to the Grimm, for instance, read now 
to the cooler student like the exaggerated praise 
of less qualified persons. Mr. Bates presents his 
own facts in modest guise, and would apparently 
be content that his contribution to Cruikshank 
knowledge should be regarded, as he regards 
such notices as have already appeared, as pre- 
fatory to the more extended study of Mr. Blan- 
chard Jerrold, and to the promised autobiography 
of the artist now in preparation by his widow. 
The autobiography of the artist can hardly 
fail to be an interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of his times; but we doubt whether 
George Cruikshank’s art is quite of a kind to 
afford material for a specially lengthy critical esti- 
mate—so large a portion of his work was, so to 
phrase it, the daily journalism of art—while as 
regards our prospects from Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
the question is whether as art-critic he has done any- 
thing to make it likely that his verdict can be autho- 
titative. As an art-critic, the fame of this genial 
writer has, we take it, yet to be made. Mean- 
while we have Mr. Bates’s enthusiastic brochure, 
illustrated by cuts from blocks not hitherto put 
before the public, and containing curious particu- 
lars of Cruikshank’s brother Robert, which we 
peruse with interest. 








CHARLES SUMMERS, 


It is with sorrow that we record the death, at the 
age of fifty, of Mr. Charles Summers, a sculptor 
who has won for himself considerable reputation 
both in Australia and Rome. In England, also, 
his lifelike busts were beginning to be appreciated, 
and his fine marble group of Lynceus and 
Hypermnestra, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1875, had given a favourable impression of his 
powers of original conception. Charles Summers 
was born in Somerset, in 1828, and asa youth 
studied art at the Royal Academy, where he took 
several prizes. Before he could attain any posi- 
tion in England, however, he emigrated with his 
father to Australia, and gave up art for a time in 
favour of gold-digging. In this he had but little 
luck, though a correspondent of the Daily News 
states that his partner afterwards made one of the 
largest fortunes ever realised in Australia out of 
the “claim” which he had given up. He there- 
fore turned once more to art, and made a name 
for himself in Australia by casting in bronze 
the colossal group which he had modelled in 
memory of the unfortunate Bourke and Wills, 
the Australian explorers. After this he ex- 
ecuted portrait-busts of most of the leading 
men in Australia, and would doubtless have con- 
tinued to find plenty of work to do in that coun- 
try had not the interests of his art led him to 
Rome in 1866. There he has lived and worked 
ever since, sending his works from time to time 
to the Royal Academy, but never caring, it 
would seem, to make more than an occasional visit 
to his native land. He was, however, on his way 
thither for the benefit of his health, when he was 
taken suddenly ill, and died at Neuilly, near Paris, 
on the 24th ult. Almost his last work in sculp- 
ture was the colossal figure of the Guardian Angel, 
mentioned some months ago in these columns as 
intended to be set up at the entrance to the ceme- 
tery at Melbourne. Mary M, Heaton, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


It is understood that the Winter Exhibition of 
the Grosvenor Gallery will not commence at pre- 
cisely the same period as it did last year. Instead 
of the doors of the institution in Bond Street 
being opened to the public in the beginning of 
December they will only be so, it seems, at the 
end of the same month—at a time, therefore, 
when the Royal Academy will be about to begin, 
at Burlington House, the usual winter show of its 
organisation, Whatever may be presented at 





Burlington House—and we hear of much that is 
good—the recent additions to the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery ensure for Sir Coutts Lindsay’s visitors an ex- 
hibition of the rarest value and the widest 
variety. 

WE do not remember, before now, to have met 
with Mr. ©. P. Slocombe as an interpreter of 
other men’s work, but in a recently published 
etching, which its issuers, Messrs. Deighton and 
Dunthorne, have just sent us, we find him trans- 
lating into black and white the colours of a great 
Dutch master. Though attributed by some to 
Frans Hals, it is quite probable that the portrait 
of the elderly man with broad-flapped hat and 
ruff, which appeared in the Winter Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House in 1878, is indeed 
by Rembrandt. It was more lately exhibited 
at South Kensington, and it is reported to have 
been discovered in a public-house in Sussex— 
whether or not by its present owner, Mr. Henry 
Willett, we do not know. The bonhomie of the 
face and its weariness, too, and failing though 
still present vitality, are preserved in the etch- 
ing: something, too, of the subtlety of light 
and shade and the suggestion of the tone of 
golden brown which appears not seldom in the 
later work of the greatest Dutch master. The 
etching is so skilfully done that we would urge 
upon Mr. Slocombe to continue to address him- 
self to the broad interpretation of the broad pic- 
tures of the great Dutch school. Mr. Slocombe has 
completed the plate with an elaboration of labour 
more frequently discovered in line-engraving, and 
more proper, it may be, to that department of 
art. But the sense of the labour is never forced 
upon us, and we cannot but think that in the 
present instance the extent of it has helped the 
general effect. The print may very worthily be 
put by the side of the best plates of Unger after 
Rembrandt, and by more than one of those which 
have proceeded from the burin or the etching- 
needle of Flameng, for in a word it is a fine 
Dutch picture, finely interpreted. 


Mr. ALBERT Moore, whose purity of design, 
grace of style, and delicacy of colour, render him 
peculiarly well fitted for the-office of teacher, 
announces that, following the custom of French 
rather than of English masters, he has determined 
on receiving pupils for private instruction in art. 
For this purpose he is having a large atelier 
built at Kensington. Good private teaching in 
painting is by no means easy to attain in London, 
students being usually referred to the Academy or 
South Kensington Schools. 


Ir art can be stimulated to higher endeavour 
by means of emulation, certainly the prizes be- 
stowed upon the pupils of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts ought to lead to some noteworthy achieve- 
ments. The Chronique des Arts enumerates in its 
last number no fewer than eleven of these prizes, 
all founded by private persons, that have been 
awarded to scholars during the last month. The 
principal of these are the Prix Leprince, of 
3,000 frs., to be divided between the laureates in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving ; 
the Prix d’Encouragement, founded by Baron de 
Trémont; of 2,000 frs.; and the Prix Duc, of 
4,000 frs., awarded for high studies in archi- 
tecture. 


A wRITER in Le Temps lately gave a very 
interesting account, which we find copied in a 
recent number of L’ Art, of a young French sculptor 
named Vidal, who has attained high distinction in 
his art, and who yet, sad to relate, has been totally 
blind ever since the age of twenty-one. Before 
this age Vidal had been a pupil in the atelier of 
Barye, and had learnt the technicalities of sculp- 
ture, when quite suddenly he was struck with 
blindness. All his hopes of fame for a time seemed 
over, but, with a resolution which no misfortune 
could shake, he persevered in the profession he had 
adopted, and after months of patient labour found 
that he could really make his fingers do the work 
of eyes. His touch has, in truth, become so sensitive 





that by means of feeling his model in every part 
he is able to reproduce it with an exactitude often 
not gained by those who merely see it. He 
generally takes animals for his subjects—lions, 
stags, panthers, hares, horses, &c.—and his skill 
in modelling their forms in various attitudes is so 
great that it gained him a medal at the Salon of 
1861. The State also has purchased several of 
his marbles and bronzes. One of the most remark- 
able things related about Vidal is that he can 
judge, not only of his own work, but also of that of 
others, by the touch, as was proved during a 
recent visit to the Universal Exhibition, when he 
showed himself a very good critic of the sculpture 
there exhibited. 


A sMALL German prayer-book bearing the title 
Via Felicitatis has lately been brought to light in 
the Augsburg town library. It is found to be 
adorned with thirty woodcuts by the old German 
master Hans Schiuffelein. They are signed with the 
initials “ H. S.,” as well as with the little sheep he 
used for his mark. The book was printed in 
Augsburg in 1513, possibly by the elder Schin- 
sperger; but the printer's name is not given. 
The text is surrounded with decorative borders 
printed in red, and the woodcuts occupy separate 
pages. 

THE current number of the Chronique des Arts 
is almost entirely filled with alphabetical lists of 
the artists who have received recompenses at the 
Universal Exhibition, and with the nominations 
and promotions in the order of the Légion d’Hon- 
neur. 


WE have before given the names of the English 
ainters who received medals at the French Exhi- 
ition, but it has not yet been stated in these 

columns that in sculpture Mr, Leighton and Mr. 
Boehm were awarded respectively first- and 
second-class medals; and that in architecture Mr. 
A. F. Waterhouse and Mr. E, M. Barry gained 
medals of honour, Mr. G. E. Street a first medal, 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wyatt second medals, and Mr. 
A. Jones and Mr. Seddon third medals. 


©. Bossuarpr, of Munich, has painted for the 
new Museum at St. Gall a work representing 
the famous meeting between Martin Luther and 
the two St. Gall students at Jena in the year 
1522. 


M. Brérrrx, of Pruntrut, has just finished a 
curious work on which he has been engaged for 
many years, and which bears witness at once to 
his own persistence and to his enthusiasm fer 
historical research in the Jura district. He has 
executed a series of reliefs of almost all the still 
extant castles and fortresses in the district. His 
aim has been to present an approximately correct 
reconstruction of each, and with untiring patience 
and energy, exact measurements on the spot, and 
unwearied historical and documentary research, 
he has produced a result which the most com- 
petent experts declare to be of real historical 
value. The Jura Société d’Emulation, of which. 
M. Biétrix is a member, hopes to publish them. 


LrezenMayR, the illustrator of Faust, is now 
engaged upon a series of pictures from Schiller’s 
Ined von der Gilocke. 


Hotsery’s altar-pictures in the Minster of 
Freiburg, in Switzerland, have been photographed 
successfully for the first time. The pictures were 
well restored some years ago by Lutz. 


Partrer WeERxBACH has issued, at Copenhagen, 
a Dansk Konstnerlevikon, which treats of al 
Danish artists down to 1877; Norwegian down 
to 1814; and those of Schleswig-Holstein down 
to 1864, 


Accorp1ne to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung; 
a valuable discovery has just been made in the 
cellars of the Berlin Museum. Packed in various 
chests were found some old mosaics which ha 
been bought in Italy during the reign of Frederick 
William IV. They date from the sixth century, 
are in the Byzantine style, and belonged originally 
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to the now ruined Church of San Michele in 
Ravenna, One of the pictures represents a concert 
of angels all playing on different instruments ; 
another shows a frieze ornament set with garlands 
of laurel, on which doves sway to and fro. It 
happened that these mosaics arrived in Berlin just 
at the first outbreak of the March Revolution, and 
were stowed away in the cellars and forgotten. 
They are now treated with great care, and are 
destined ultimately to decorate the crypt of the 
Royal Mausoleum. 


Tue death of Philip Artaria, which took place 
at Mannheim in the course of last month, reminds 
one of a state of things long passed away. Philip 
Artaria was the second son of that Domenico 
Artaria who. at the close of the last century had 
founded the great house which long transacted the 
whole trade in works of art throughout Germany. 
His six sons, of whom Philip was the second, per- 
sistently carried on the traditions of their family, 
and the very brilliancy of their education and 
accomplishments, which might have seemed to 
unfit them for business, served them well by 
enabling them to bring a sure and cultivated taste 
to the work of selecting and publishing the long 
series of engravings from the chefs-dceuvre of 
Italian art which secured for their firm an honour- 
able place in the annals of line-engraving. On their 
business journeys the brothers were received 
at the polished Courts of Vienna and Munich on 
a footing of peculiar distinction, which was felt to 
be their due, and King Louis is said to have prized 
in Philip Artaria, not only his exquisite taste and 
extensive knowledge, but the independent frank- 
ness with which he would stand by opinions in 
direct opposition to those of his royal patron. 
Photography, and all the popular varieties of 
heliography, changed the conditions of business : 
the great firm could not bring itself to opena 
shop window and cater for the people’s market. 
Gradually the house of Artaria ceased to make 
new ventures, and published only impressions 
from their old plates; one after another the 
brothers died, and, finally, Philip ceded the busi- 
ness to a Berlin house. During his later years he 
not only became an active citizen, but fought 
gallantly in the Baden Chamber for the Liberal 
constitution and principles which were in every 
respect opposed to the convictions of his youth ; 
and, even after his voluntary retirement in 
advanced old age from public life, he busied him- 
self to the very last in the work of organising a 
free library in one of the rooms of the Schloss at 
Mannheim. 


Tue Munich correspondent of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung mentions the completion of the monument 
for the burial-place of the Fesler family in the 
Campo Santo at Munich. The work has been 
executed by Prof, Halbig, who is widely known 
by his colossal Ober-Ammergauer-Passion group. 
The architectural lines are adapted from a Roman 
cloister, in front of which stands a sarcophagus, 
which is approached by a female figure, who lays 
upon its surface, as the last gift of love, a crown 
of immortelles. In another monument recently 
executed—that to the celebrated surgeon Dr. 
Strauss—Prof. Halbig is described as employing a 
Greek portico with six detached columns accom- 
panied by minor decorations, the motive for which 
has been taken from the Erechtheion. The central 
space is here destined to receive a bust. In a 
third memorial monument the artist has, how- 
ever, returned to a Christian type, and has proved 
the catholicity of his taste by placing beneath a 

ome supported by columns of red sandstone a 
colossal statue of the Virgin in marble. 


We learn from the Weimar Zeitung the death 
of Karl August Schwerdgeburth, an engraver of 
European fame, and one of the few men yet re- 
maining who belonged to the classical period of 
Weimar's history. He died on October 28, at the 
age of 94. An exhibition of his works is to be 
held shortly in the Weimar Museum. 


A PLEASANTLY instructive little article on “ Lace” 





is to be found in the November number of Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art. It is stated to have been the 
last paper written by the late Mrs. Bury Palliser, 
and was evidently intended to be continued. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst Emil 
Naumann enters upon an elaborate explanation of 
the Music Tablet in Raphael’s School of Athens. 
This music tablet, which is held by a young boy 
before the sitting figure of Pythagoras at the left 
of the picture, has often been commented upon by 
critics, and has received various explanations, but 
has generally been supposed to refer to the relation 
of tones in music. Herr Naumann, therefore, can 
scarcely be said to put forward a new theory with 
regard to the numbers VI., VIII., VIIIL., XII. by 
explaining them as expressing the intervals of 
fourth, fifth, and octave. His exposition of the 
theory of Greek music shows much knowledge, 
however, and will be likely to interest musical 
readers ~- from the special point it seeks to 
prove. e other articles of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst this month deal with Industrial 
Art at the Paris Exhibition, and with the fine 
collection of pictures made by Herr Oelzelt which 
is soon to be sold in Vienna. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Last Saturday’s concert was devoted entirely to a 
selection from the works of Mendelssohn, the most 
important of which, in regard to its extent, was 
an early and unpublished symphony in F minor 
for stringed orchestra, which was performed on 
this occasion for the first time. This work was 
written in 1823, when the composer was only 
fourteen years of age, and was altogether un- 
worthy of revival. It cannot be denied that it is 
a remarkable instance of precocity in a lad of 
fourteen years of age; and that the symphony 
especially shows a command of form and a con- 
tinuity of thought which would hardly have been 
anticipated. But throughout the whole of the 
work there is scarcely a passage which fore- 
shadows the future composer of the Scotch and 
Italian Symphonies ; the music is a mere repro- 
duction of Haydn and Mozart, especially the 
latter. It would be harsh, if not unjust, to blame 
Mr. Manns for bringing the work forward ; because 
the production of novelties may almost be con- 
sidered one of the essential conditions of success in 
a series of weekly concerts such as those at Syden- 
ham; but it would be, we think, altogether incor- 
rect to say that the music was at all worth listening 
to. Mozart was even a more precocious boy than 
Mendelssohn ; yet no concert institution thinks of 
producing the early works of the composer of the 
Requiem. They are interesting from an historical 
point of view; and the student will gladly have 
them in his library; but bringing them to per- 
formance is an altogether different thing. In the 
present case, too, it cannot be said that Mendels- 
sohn’s symphony possessed interest as showing the 
germs from which his style subsequently developed. 
His executors are much to blame for allowing 
works to be brought forward, and in some cases 
published, which are altogether unworthy of his 
reputation. Of the second series of the posthu- 
mous works—all bearing Opus-numbers above 100, 
and issued within the last few years—there is not 
one which has done —s to enhance the com- 
poser’s fame, or which will compare favourably 
with his greater works, It is easy to imagine the 
displeasure with which he, the most self-critical of 
musicians, would have regarded the publication of 
his immature efforts; and respect for his memory 
ought to have prevented his executors from bring- 
ing forward compositions which it is very certain 
he, had he been living, would have withheld from 
publicity. The performance of the symphony, 
with which Mr. Manns had taken great pains, was 
admirable ; but we have not the slightest wish 
ever to hear the work again. 

Only one degree more interesting was the next 





item in the programme—Quiteria’s scena from the 
first act of the youthful opera Die Hochzeit des 
Camacho, Readers of Devrient’s Recollections of 
Mendelssohn will remember his-severe judgment 
on this work ; while the composer’s own opinion 
of it is best shown by the fact (mentioned by 
Devrient) that on its first production Mendelssohn 
left the theatre before the end of the performance. 
The scena given on Saturday was excellently sung 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington; but it is 
thoroughly conventional in style, and obtained 
only a succes d’estime. 
he remainder of the concert was much more 

worthy of the composer to whom it was devoted. 
It included the Scherzo and Notturno from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, the overture to 
Athalie, the concerto in G minor, pianoforte solos 
and songs from St. Paul, Elijah, and the Son and 
Stranger. It is only needful to speak of the con- 
certo, in which Wien, Montigny-Rémaury, of 
Paris, made her first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace. The lady has neat execution and good 
musical feeling, but appeared (at least in so large 
a room) somewhat deficient in power. Weshould 
describe her as a fair, but by no means very re- 
markable player. . 

This afternoon M. Brassin makes his second 
appearance at the Crystal Palace, when he will 
play a concerto of his own. EBENEZER PRovt. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


Mr. ArrHuR CHAPPELL did not deem it ad- 
visable to follow the example set at the Orystal 
Palace, and render the commencement of his 
season noteworthy by the production of an im- 
portant novelty. There was, indeed, no occasion 
for him to do so, inasmuch as the Monday Popular 
Concerts have a reputation, not as being a medium 
for the introduction of new and untried works, but 
for finished performances of those classical com~ 
positions on which time has set the impress of ap- 
proval. Thus, on Monday, the three instrumental 
works in the programme were masterpieces con- 
cerning which it would be an impertinence to offer 
remarks of a critical nature. Mendelssohn’s 
quartet in E minor, (Op. 44, No. 3), the most 
passionate and vigorous, if not the finest of the set, 
commenced the concert, and received an ideal 
rendering at the hands of Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, Herr L. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor 
Piatti; the ensemble being as near perfection 
as possible. The Scherzo was asked for a 
second time, and after some hesitation the 
demand was complied with. M. Brassin, the 
pianist of the evening, it will be remembered, made 
his début before an English audience at the Crystal 
Palace a few weeks since, when he played Beet- 
hoven’s concerto in E flat. By the fact of his 
again choosing a work from the same pen, it is 
fair to presume that he would be judged freely as 
an exponent of Beethoven; and we are not dis- 
posed to question the wisdom of his predilection, 
The masculine qualities needed for such a task 
M. Brassin possesses in abundance. His reading 
of the great Waldstein Sonata was not only un- 
conventional in some respects, but it was marked 
by exceptional force and vigour. The pace 
adopted in the first and last movements would 
have been hazardous to an ordinary player, but 
M. Brassin’s highly-developed mechanical powers 
sufficed to obviate the possibility of disaster. An 
exaggeration of accent was sometimes observable, 
and the piano passages were not played with suffi- 
cient delicacy. In the finale, after the episode in 
the tonic minor, occurs a series of arpeg- 
gios marked sempre pianissimo, These were 
given at the very least mezzo forte. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that such 
errors as these were the result of a misconception 
of the acoustic properties of St. James's . 
and we direct attention to them solely because in 
all essential points M. Brassin proved himself a 
pianist of very great merit. The musician de- 
mands something more than a coldly correct per- 
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formance of great works, and we welcome in the 
Belgian artist one whose intellectual qualifications 
are sufficient to ensure respectful attention for all 
he does before the public. It is needless to sa 
that Schubert's familiar trio in B flat went as we 
as the most fastidious could desire; but it may be 
expedient to enquire why this work is performed 
so much more frequently than its companion in 
E flat—the latter being the finer of thetwo. Mr. 
Santley was the vocalist, and his selections— 
Signor Piatti’s song “O swallow, swallow,” and 
Handel's “ Nasce al bosco”—call for no remark, 
inasmuch as they have served on many previous 
occasions. 

The alteration of the system of lighting 
the interior of St. James’s Hall has resulted 
in a great improvement as regards the conveyance 
of sound to the extremity of the room. The 
sound-waves are no longer obstructed and blurred 
in their course, but every gradation of tone 
from fortissimo to pianissimo creates its due effect 
in the hearing even of those who occupy the 
benches farthest from the platform. Such at 
least was the experience on Monday evening. 
Whether the increased reverberation will prove 
detrimental in the instance of orchestral and 
choral concerts remains to be seen. 

Henry F. Frost. 





Art the Opera Mdlle. Marimon has reappeared in 
her two familiar parts of Amina and Dinorah ; 
and on Tuesday M. Candidus emerged from his 
enforced retirement, choosing the réle of Max in 
Der Freischiitz. He was obviously still suffering 
from the effects of illness, but in the latter portion 
of the opera he recovered his powers to some ex- 
tent, and sang finely. Mr. Mapleson has been 
much hampered by the lack of a capable tenor, 
and we trust that M. Candidus will now be en- 
abled to place his services at disposal with greater 
frequency. 


Mog. Vrarp Lovts announces a series of eight 
orchestral concerts, of which four are to be given 
during the winter months—that is to say, on Tues- 
day evenings, November 26, December 17, January 
21, and February 18. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to render the concerts especially interesting 
to musicians by the production of important novel- 
ties. The first programme will consist almost ex- 
clusively of works unfamiliar to London audiences, 
and will include Brahms’s second symphony, 
Bizet’s overture “ Patrie”, (a very characteristic 
work), a fantasia for orchestra by Gevaert, a piano- 
forte concerto in F by Hummel, &c. Mr. Weist 
Hill will again occupy the post of conductor, and 
the orchestra will number 100 performers. While 
giving due acknowledgment to Mdme. Viard 
Louis for her spirited enterprise, it is not out of 

lace to suggest that one may err on the side of 
iberality. In certain compositions the employ- 
ment of an unusually large body of strings may 
be advisable in order to obtain the proper effect ; 
but, for general purposes, a band of seventy or 
—— is ample to secure the requisite balance 
of tone. 


Mr. J. S. SHepiock gave the first of his series 
of three chamber concerts on Wednesday at Bod- 
leian House, Earl’s Court, Kensington. The first 
part of the programme consisted of Beethovenian 
selections, and included the trio in B flat (Op. 97), 
played by Messrs. Shedlock, Palmer, and Liitgen, 
and the sonata in G for piano and violoncello 
(Op. 5). In the second part Mr. Shedlock played 
Mendelssohn’s Phantasie in F sharp minor (Op. 28), 
with much taste and refinement. The next 
concert.(Weber night) will take place on No- 
vember 20, 


Tur Cambridge University Musical Society, of 
which we have often had occasion to speak favour- 
ably, on account of the enterprise shown in their 

rogrammes, will revive Handel’s Semele on the 
7th inst. The work has, we believe, not been 
performed in England during the present century. 





Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, the conductor of the 
society, has written additional accompaniments 
for the occasion. 


At the Opéra-Comique, Paris, Ambroise 
Thomas’s opera Mignon was recently performed 
for the 500th time. 


BraHMs's new symphony, which was given by 
M. Pasdeloup last Sunday week for the first time 
in Paris, is unfavourably criticised in the current 
number of the Revue et Gazette Musicale. The 
performance appears to have been wanting in 
— and the work failed to produce any 
effect. 


At a concert given in Berlin on the 23rd ult. 
for the benefit of the Bayreuth Fund, Dr. Hans 
von Biilow played the last five sonatas of Beet- 
hoven (Ops. 101, 106, 109, 110, and 111)—a 
gigantic task, which must have involved nearly 
as much of a strain upon the listeners as upon the 
performer. 
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